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To stand in the empty tomb found and excavated 
by General Gordon, is an experience never to be 






forgotten. Certainly the Gordon’s Calvary and the 






location of this tomb corresponds in all details 






‘ 
ce eed ee 


the eS with the accounts given in the New Testament. 






When the tomb was found it was empty. It was 





a rich man’s tomb hewed out of the rock. There 






was ample room for two or more to enter in. 






There was burial room prepared for two—one 
at the right and one at the left. Between the 
burial places there was a place for the mourners. 








As we stood there in silence, in reverence and in 









awe, we could hear the voice of the angel saying: 






“Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is 






not here, but He is risen. Behold the place where 






they laid Him. Go quickly and tell His disciples 






that He is risen from the dead.” 






Thanks be to God for a risen and a living 





Saviour. Let us go out and tell the world. May we 






be filled with courage and confidence because He 






lives and we shall live with Him forever in glory. 
ee — - —-- , — —— 
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Jesus said, “The harvest is plentiful but the laborers are few; pray therefore the Lord of the harvest to send out 
laborers in his harvest.” Our foreign mission board is asking us fo: s'udents willing to enter into missionary 
service abroad. Leaders of our Home Mission Societies come to our School to find consecrated women workers to 
serve in our Home Mission enterprises. Pastors write us asking for young women who are trained and qualified to 
ser > as youth directors, directors of religious education, association pastors, and secretaries. Thus the call comes 
ringin,, You can help us answer this call. You can do it by encouraging young people to come to us for training. 
You can do it by giving us the material support we need in order to give them the best training possible. Send us 
consecrated and dedicated students and send us your contributions. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gustaf A. Sword Gudrun Engler 
Acting President Director of Student Recruitment 
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church. 


An annuity is 


The American Baptist Home 


Mission Society 





Photo by Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 


Will you help write the reply to this child’s letter? Her plea can be an- 
swered through the financial support of concerned American Baptists 
through gifts and annuities to the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. Through the church extension program the story of Jesus may be 
| carried to boys and girls and men and women who need the ministry of the 


a Special Gift Agreement by which the Home Mission Societies, in 
exchange for a specified gift, agree to pay a definite sum semi-annually to the 
| annuitant for the remainder of his life. A reserve fund is maintained to assure these 
lifetime payments. From the annuity program, involving all the Special Gift Agree- 
ments, the Societies receive substantial support annually for their mission work. 





“Dear Mr. Missionary, 
“Please start a Sunday 


school in our neighbor- 


William H. Rhoades 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home 


Mission Society 
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THE COMBINED 
BAPTIST INSTITUTE... 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
FIVE-YEAR COURSE 


Affords the DEPTH of spiritual growth 
and technical training 


Plus the BREADTH of a University 
curriculum 


Technical training in Christian education plus a 
college course for young women high school gradu- 
ates desiring to enter full-time Christian service is 
made available through the Baptist Institute-Temple 
University five-year course. 


Student Lives at Baptist Institute 


The student lives throughout the five years on the 
campus of Baptist Institute, unsurpassed for beauty 
of surroundings and Christian fellowship within the 
school family in the entire American Baptist Conven- 
tion. She devotes her first full year to courses at the 
Baptist Institute and in preparation for her field 
work in nearby churches and centers. She becomes 
a day student at Temple University at the beginning 
of her second year in Temple’s regular four year 
course. As schedule permits, additional courses are 
taken at Baptist Institute. Temple’s requirements for 
entrance must, of course, be met. 





Baptist Institute Diploma and Degree 


In a five-year period the student will have had 
the advantage of earning a college degree at Temple 
University and her diploma at The Baptist Institute, 
a denominationally approved training school. 
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Conwell Hall — Temple University 
1958 








Main Building — Baptist Institute 


Costs 


Average cost for board, room, tuition and fees for 
the first year of the five-year concurrent course $665. 


For the remaining four years, cost for beard and 
room at B. I. plus travel, and tuition, fees and books 
at Temple University, total per year $1,050. 


Scholarship Assistance 


Scholarship assistance is available to young wo- 
men wishing to enter full-time Christian service as 
missionaries on the home or foreign field, directors 
of religious education, pastoral assistants, church 
secretaries and Christian social workers. 


Three-Year Course 


There is also a three-year course offered at Baptist 
Institute for those who want practical training for 
Christian leadership but do not wish to work toward 
a college degree. Over 600 young women have grad- 
uated from this course of study to serve the home 
base churches and the mission fields. The cost for 
this course is $665 per year. 


Please send me further information about the op- 
portunities for training for full time Christian 
service offered at Baptist Institute. 


Address all communications to 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Harowp F. Stopparp, D.D., President 
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American Baptist missionary in Ran- 
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The Cover 


Because this is spring, and because 
beauty is its own excuse for being, these 
choice rhododendron blossoms, without 
much effort, made their way to our front 
cover. We hope that you will like them, too. 


Picture Credits 


Cover, John C. Slemp; pp. 17-19, Dor- 
othy O. Bucklin; pp. 23-25, Clarence C. 
Vichert; p. 6, Luoma Photos. 
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April Quiz 


1. It is estimated that only about 
‘en thousand of nearly a million school 
children in New York city, or about 1 
per cent, constitute the “hard-core” 
problem children. True or false? 

2. The New York city police depart- 
ment reported that (1) 44 per cent; 

2) 50 per cent; (3) 55 per cent of 
motor-vehicle operators who were 
killed had been under the influence 
of alcohol. Which is correct? 

3. For the Christian, hope of im- 
mortality is not just an endless pro- 
longation of the life we know here on 
earth, but a life that has ——- —— 
——. Fill in the blanks. 

4. A story has been written of The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety as told by one who served as its 
executive secretary from 1934 to 1953. 
Name the book and its author. 

5. April brings an ominous 25th an- 
niversary in American life. Name the 
anniversary. 

6. How many years ago did Ado- 
niram Judson begin building the spiri- 
tual road in Burma? 

7. With whom might we Baptists 
contrast our faltering approach to a 
new era in India? 

8. The essence of Christian higher 
education is that it provides founda- 
tions that endure in the lives of the 
students it touches. What are the 
three essential foundations? 

9. In 1952, two years before the 
Supreme Court made its historic de- 
cision regarding school integration, 
which organization determined to give 
America the full, unvarnished picture 
of our race relations? 

10. In Alaska, each year brings 
growth in population; greater stability 
in society, economy, and education; 
new developments in transportation, 
business, and industrial potential; new 
strength in the life of the churches and 
new dynamic in their witness. Who 
else are also advancing? 

11. Students International may be 
given a variety of designations, such 
as missions at our doorstep, United 
Nations at the local level, foreign mis- 
sions extended. Name two other desig- 
nations. 

12. The New England Baptist Hos- 
pital recently launched a (1) $500,- 
000; (2) $200,000; (3) $100,000 cam- 
paign to complete a fifth floor of the 
new Lahey Pavilion. Which is correct? 

13. Name the two presidents who 
wre going to Russia? 

14. Who is Walter W. Leibrecht? 

15. Which Baptist union affirmed 
its desire “to affiliate with the National 
Christian Council and to join with all 
-hurches and Christian organizations” ? 





Answers to Quiz on page 46 
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Your Hands 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


HANDS TO ACCEPT CHALLENGE 


American Baptist Churches and their church-related higher 
educational institutions accept the challenge of tomorrow today. 
Rapidly rising enrollments in college and universities and the concern 
for leadership to meet contemporary needs, launched the American 
Baptist Convention into a $7,500,000 Christian higher education 
program. 


These funds, as Dr. Ronald V. Wells, co-director, points out “will 
vitally strengthen American Baptist higher education and prove a 
strategic investment in the training of future lay and professional 
leadership for the denomination’s churches.” 


Increasing interest and concern has been reflected by Baptists in 
Indiana in recent years; and their evidence of hopes is recorded in 
their increased giving to Franklin College through the Institutional 
Budget. An even greater challenge confronts us now. 


Franklin College, a church-related institution. will come into its 
share of Christian Higher Education Challenge (CHEC) funds. We 
are one of twenty-two schools and colleges, one hundred student cen- 
ters, nine seminaries and one training school that will benefit from 


CHEC. 


The future of our Baptist youth is not only the concern of Frank- 
lin College; but it is the concern of every Baptist in our great denomi- 
nation. The symbol above speaks the challenge: “In your hands you 
hold the future of American Baptist Leadership.” Franklin College 
joins its hands with yours in accepting this challenge. 


For information about Franklin College, write 


Harowp W. Ricuarpson, President, Franklin, Indiana 























Newshnriefs 


New York Recommended 
For National Headquarters 

The Interchurch Center, New York, 
N.Y., will be recommended as the ad- 
ministrative headquarters of the 
American Baptist Convention when it 
meets in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
12-17. Recommended also will be 
Valley Forge, Pa., as the location for 
publishing and related operations, and 
regional convention offices to be estab- 
lished in Western and Central loca- 
tions. This is the essence of an eight- 
een-page report by Chairman Ellis J. 
Holt, of the commission on head- 
quarters location, to the General 
Council at its meeting in Kansas City, 
Kans., March 12-14. The _ twelve- 
member commission, authorized by the 
convention at its meeting in Phila- 
delphia last year, had reached its de- 
cision in late February, concluding an 
eight-month study of the problems in- 
volved. After unhurried discussion, the 
General Council voted to concur in 
the commission’s report and to com- 
mend it to the Cincinnati conyéntion 
for favorable action. Prior tp that 
time, however, the commission’s re- 
port will be distributed in brochure 
form to the churches and to state and 
city executives. A copy will be placed 
in each delegate’s packet in Cincin- 
nati. 





Alderson-Broaddus 
To Dedicate New Buildings 

On April 25, three new building 
units are to be dedicated at Alderson- 
Broaddus College, Philippi, W.Va. 
They are: The Hugh D. Pickett Li- 
brary, named for the former state 
executive secretary; the R. J. Funk- 
houser Auditorium, named for an in- 
dustrialist and friend of the college; 
and a new residence hall for 150 
women. Among the guest speakers 
will be Richard Hoiland, John Wesley 
Elliott, D. Boone Dawson, C. Oscar 
Johnson, and Theodore A. Distler. 
The music department will present 
Pinafore. 


Clovis Christian Center 
Improves Building 

Clovis Christian . Center, Clovis, 
Calif., made many building improve- 
ments in the past year. The entire in- 
side was painted by a group of men 
and boys from the First Baptist 
Church, Clovis. They painted the 
ceiling for the first time. The women 
from the center painted benches and 
helped make new draperies for the 
windows and worship center. During 
the summer a young man from Syca- 
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more came to hold special meetings 
at Clovis and Sycamore. A few years 
ago he was an alcoholic; then he was 
converted in a mission in the northern 
part of the state. He came to the cen- 
ter to witness to his Indian friends of 
the great change in his life. 


Dana M. Albaugh 
Visits Asia 

Dana M. Albaugh, director of the 
overseas department of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, left 
on February 22 for a five-month trip 
to mission fields in Asia. Dr. Albaugh 
will make a general survey of policies 
related to the overseas department, 
which will include personnel matters 
and ways to implement the findings 
of the recent overseas planning con- 
sultation held in this country. He will 
be accompanied by his wife, traveling 
at her own expense. The Albaughs 
will visit Thailand, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Burma, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. 


William G. Farmar 
Addresses Symposium 
Emphasizing the need for mission- 
aries in our American Baptist Con- 
vention today, William G. Farmar, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the West Virginia 
Baptist State Convention, spoke on “A 
Call to Serve,” at the second annual 
Older Youth Student Symposium at 
the Weirton Christian Center, Febru- 
ary 22. Before a large delegation of 
young people from colleges and Bap- 
tist churches, Mr. Farmar said, ““What 
we need more today than ever before 
is concerned, committed young people 
giving their lives in full-time Chris- 
tian work.” The symposium is spon- 
sored jointly by the West Virginia Bap- 
tist Student Fellowship, the West Vir- 
ginia Baptist Youth Fellowship, and 
the Weirton Christian Center. Other 
speakers and leaders were: Lester W. 


Bumpus, executive secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association; Paul 
Younger, minister of the Fidelity Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
former staff member of the Cleveland 


Protestant Parish; and Elmer E. 
Dierks, director of the department of 
student work of the West Virginia 
Baptist State Convention. Isaac Igar- 
ashi is executive director of the Weir- 
ton Christian Center. 


Hull Warns 
Cleveland Baptists 

Angus C. Hull, executive secretary 
of the Cleveland Baptist Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, warned three hun- 
dred delegates to the annual meeting 
against the danger of conducting a 
“ministry to the middle-class comfort” 
typified in suburban churches. This 
comment came as a part of the five- 
year summary of the work undertaken 
since Dr. Hull assumed the position of 
executive secretary in February, 1953, 
succeeding D. R. Sharpe, who retired 
at that time. Dr. Hull went on to ask 
that Baptists be “forever alert that the 
hiring of able and well-trained min- 
isters to provide brilliant and inspir- 
ing sermons may not be likened to the 
hiring of high-priced entertainers to 
amuse and beguile the members of 
what would well be the Sunday equi- 
valent of an exclusive club masquerad- 
ing under the label of the Christian 
religion.” 


Swenson Heads 
Wyoming Baptists 

Albin Clifford Swenson, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Ogden, 
Utah, was recently elected executive 
secretary and director of promotion of 
the Wyoming Baptist Convention. He 
will begin his new duties April 15. 
Swenson succeeds Albert J. Gernenz, 
who became executive secretary and 
director of promotion of the Illinois 
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Barbara Dierks, president of the West Virginia Baptist Student Fel. 
lowship, presides at banquet. William G. Farmar is seated to her righ’ 
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Baptist Convention on January 1. 
Prior to assuming his Ogden pastorate, 
Dr. Swenson served the First Baptist 
Church, Clark’s Grove, Minn., from 
1945 to 1956, and the First Baptist 





Albin Clifford Swenson 


Church, Watertown, S.Dak., from 
1941 to 1945. Before that he was pas- 
tor and boys’ worker at Aiken Insti- 
tute Christian Center, Chicago, IIl. 
The secretary-elect is a member of the 
board of managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. He 
has traveled in Europe and has visited 
American Baptist mission stations in 
Africa. He received his education at 
Northwestern University and North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. An 
honorary D.D. degree was conferred 
upon him by Northern in 1954. 


Radio-TV Broadcasts 
Feature Baptists 

Miriam R. Corbett, administrative 
assistant of the Council on Christian 
Social Progress, of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, will make a guest ap- 
pearance on C.B.S.-TV’s program 
“Lamp Unto My Feet,” on April 13, 
at 10:00 a.m., E.S.T. Reuben P. 
Jeschke, president of Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, will be the speaker on the C.B.S. 
radio program “Church of the Air,” 
Sunday, April 13, 9:30 a.m., E.S.T. 
The N.B.C.-TV program “Front‘ers 
of Faith” will feature two dramatic 
programs of interest to Baptists on 
March 30 and April 20. The first pro- 
gram will be “Roger Williams and 
Mary”; and the second will feature the 
life and career of Russell H. Conwell. 


C. O. Johnson 
Joins Berkeley Faculty 

C. Oscar Johnson, for more than 
twenty-six years pastor of the Third 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently announced his resignation to 
accept the position of instructor in 
homiletics and evangelism at Berkeley 
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Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, 
Calif., starting with the fall semester. 
Third Church has a membership of 
5,400, making it the largest Protes- 
tant church in the state of Missouri. 
While pastor of the church, Dr. John- 
son baptized approximately 4,000 per- 
sons and received over 11,000 mem- 
bers. He has served as president of the 
Baptist World Alliance, president of 
the American Baptist Convention, and 
vice-president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. In 1945, he was ap- 
pointed national chairman of the 
World Mission Crusade of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. Prior to his 
present pastorate, Dr. Johnson served 
for over ten years as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Tacoma, Wash. 


Baptists to Conduct 
Workshops in Europe 

Walter E. Woodbury, former secre- 
tary of evangelism for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, will 
leave next month for Europe for 
three months to conduct workshops 
in home-visitation evangelism for Bap- 
tist leaders there. His ministry of fel- 
lowship is being sponsored by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties at the request of the European 
Baptist Federation. The federation’s 
committee on evangelism also asked 
the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board to send Gaines S. Dobbins, of 
Golden Gate Seminary, San Francisco, 
Calif. Dr. Dobbins, a former professor 
at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., will con- 
duct workshops in Christian educa- 
tion. The two Baptist leaders will con- 
duct workshops for one week in May 
at the Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Riischlikon, Switzerland. After that 
they are scheduled to be in several 
major European cities where there 
are Baptist congregations. 


Board of Education 
Approves Appointments 


Four staff appointments were ap- 
proved at the recent meeting of The 
Board of Education and Publication, 
held in Philadelphia, Pa. Warren 
Mild, associate professor of English at 
the University of Redlands, Calif., will 
become director of the department of 
educational services on July 1, suc- 
ceeding Robert G. Torbet, who will 
become dean of Central Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Kansas City, Kans. 
Roy S. Weed, pastor of the Brook- 
haven Baptist Church, Chester, Pa., 
will become assistant to the business 
manager. Marjorie Wilson will become 
director of world outreach and the 
Fellowship Guild for the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship. Ellwood Wolf is now as- 
sistant book editor, working with Miles 
W. Smith. 
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Daily readings 


for spiritual growth 


To Know 


(od 
Better 


By WINFRED RHOADES 


A selection of spiritual mas- 
terpieces that beautifully ex- 
press what the great souls of 
all time have learned through 
study and prayer. Winfred 
Rhoades has brought these 
gems together in the popular 
page-a-day format of scrip- 
ture, meditation and prayer 
arranged to supply progres- 
sive steps toward the knowl- 
edge of God. Attractively 
bound pocket size with a 


ribbon marker. $2.95 


A Month 
with 
the Master 


By ARCHIE MATSON 


A “short course” in spiritual 
growth based on a famous 
method — Ignatius of Loy- 
ola’s Spiritual Exercises. It 
provides material for every 
day of the month of the 
most intensive and complete 
discipline ever developed for 
inculcating absolute obedi- 
ence to God. “It should be 
helpful to many people as a 
focusing exercise in Protes- 
tant piety.” — Douctas V. 
STEERE. $3.75 


At your bookseller 
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Negro Church Calls associate pastor of Mount Zion Baptist 
White Associate Pastor Church, Newark, N.J. With Homer J. 


Douglas L. Saxby recently became Tucker, pastor of the church, Mr. 


dA; AN ENDOWED BAPTIST 
eddle §CHOOL for BOYS 


In an atmosphere that comb‘nes high academic achievement 
with distinctive Christian emphasis, Peddie prepares boys for 
college and for life. Peddie graduates are students in the out- 
standing universities of the nation. 385 boys and 48 faculty 
members provide for indvidual aitention. Bible instruction 
is given to all boys. Junior School, grades 7 and 8; Upper 
School, grades 9 through 12. 280-acre campus. New gym- 
nasium: swimming pool, complete athletic program. A new 
chapel and a new library. Daily chapel and public speaking 
required. Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scouts. Summer School. 


Rev. Harold F. Stoddard, Jr., Chaplain 


Fer catalog and all information address 
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Carrol Oscar Morong, B.D., Th.D., Headmaster 


ani Box M Hightstown, New Jersey 
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NORTHERN  ttwissmeries 


An American Baptist Seminary 





BIBLICAL IN EMPHASIS EVANGELICAL IN SPIRIT 
7 * * 


e Tuition-free training for Baptists 

e Accredited standard theological degrees 

e Faculty experienced in pastorate and teaching 
e Urban setting, opportunity for part-time work 


e Courses in Urban Church, Pastoral Counseling 
Write for new catalog to — Dean of the Faculty 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington BI., Chicago 12, Ill. 








This year is the 125th anniversary of 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


with a record of achievement 


placing it among the top ten coeducational colleges 


Dr. Weimer K. Hicks, President 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











Saxby will serve an all-Negro congre- 
gation. This step toward integrated 
ministries is part of a program of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. Mount Zion is dually aligned 
with the American Baptist Convention 
and the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. 


Ecumenical Institute 
Appoints Director 

Walter W. Leibrecht, of Harvard 
University Divinity School, will be the 
director of the Evanston Institute for 
Ecumenical Studies, Evanston, IIl., 
effective July 1. The Evanston Insti- 
tute, an outgrowth of the Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches, held at Evanston in 1954, 
was incorporated on March 19, 1957, 
for the purpose of founding and op- 
erating an institute for the training of 
clergy, lay leaders, and religious and 
educational agencies and institutions 
for leadership in the ecumenical 
movement. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Negro’ Baptist ministers of 
Omaha, Nebr., have enrolled in a 
theological seminar entitled ‘Protes- 
tant Thought in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” The course, accredited by the 
Western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City, Mo., extends over eight- 
een weeks. The teacher is Ernest E. 
Smith, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Omaha. 

@ The First Baptist Church, Steub- 
enville, Ohio, recently elected J. O. 
White pastor emeritus. Mr. White was 
pastor of the church from 1953 to 
1957. 

@ Members and friends of the First 
Baptist Church, Warren, Ohio, held a 
ground-breaking ceremony for a new 
building. Clifford G. Hansen, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Baptist Con- 
vention, brought the message. Charles 
H. French is minister of the church. 

@ The New England Baptist Hos- 
pital recently launched a $500,000 
campaign to complete the fifth floor 
of the new Lahey Pavilion, which was 
dedicated in 1954. The pavilion ad- 
joins the Baptist Hospital and is a 
landmark atop Parker Hill in Boston, 
Mass. 

® Gerald Roberton Cragg, pastor of 
the Erskine and American United 
Church, Montreal, Canada, will be- 
come professor of historical theology 
and director of studies at Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton 
Centre, Mass., on September 1. 

@ Gardner C. Taylor, pastor of 
Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
N.Y., was recently elected president 
of the Protestant Council of the Cit) 
of New York. Dr. Taylor is a member 
of the General Council of the Amer- 
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ican Baptist Convention. He is the 
first Baptist, the first Negro, and the 
youngest man (thirty-nine years old) 
ever to hold the office. 

@ R. Fred Chambers, pastor of the 
American Baptist Church, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., will become professor of 
missions and evangelism at Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kans., on June 1. Dr. Chambers 
has had extensive experience in mis- 
sionary work, having spent thirteen 
years as an American Baptist mission- 
ary in Assam and the Philippines. 

@Herman C. Rice, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Inglewood, 
Calif., will retire on May 6, after 
forty-two years in the ministry. He has 
been pastor at Inglewood since 1952. 
His other pastorates were in Iowa, 
Montana, and Idaho. 

@ Gustaf A. Sword, acting presi- 
dent of the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School, Chicago, Ill., and mission- 
ary to Burma for thirty-five years, 
spoke at a missionary rally at the 
Foster Park Baptist Church, of which 
Wilfred E. Borne is pastor, on a re- 
cent Sunday evening. Other speakers 
in the series include Paul D. Clasper, 
missionary on furlough from Burma, 
and Ralph Sanderson, director of 
South Chicago Neighborhood House. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@Calvary Baptist Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., its 75th. Orva Lee Ice, 
who has served since 1945, is the pres- 
ent pastor. Calvary is the home of the 
William Axling Christian Center. 
Some twelve hundred persons use the 
church and center facilities each week. 








Norman Riddle, Belgian Congo mis- 
sionary, reads Baptist publication 
during lull in Michigan conference. 
American Baptists, especially smaller 
churches, like to hear a ‘live’ mis- 
sionary. Mr. Riddle ministers to 
28,000 Christians of the Vanga area 
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Training 


grees. 


dents. 


CROZER 


Grants-in- 


men and women for 


the Christian ministry for 
ninety years. 
Offers courses leading to 


M.R.E., B.D., and Th.M. de- 


aid available to stu- 


Placement service to churches. 


Send requests to: 


SaANKEY L. BLANTON, President 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL 


Chester, Pennsylvania 
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The Daily Study 


To help laymen find a deeper and more fruitful understanding 
of the New Testament. Edited by WiLt1AM Barctay. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, VOL. 1 
(Chapters 1 to 7. 312 pp.) 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, VOL. 2 
(Chapters 8 to 21. 352 pp.) 


These two important new volumes in the 
Daily Study Bible are designed to make clear 
for laymen the modern meaning of the Chris- 
tian message. As in the entire series, the text 
is newly translated, divided into short study 
units, and explained thoroughly. Every passage 
is discussed. $2.50 each 


HITISTER. 





Previously published: 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


THE LETTERS TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


Layman’s Theological Library 


The popular $1 books that explain fundamentals of Christian faith 
and practice. Ropert McAree Brown, General Editor. 


BARRIERS TO BELIEF 


NorMan F. LANcrorp discusses six of the 
most common obstacles to an abiding Chris- 
tian belief and shows how to turn these barriers 
into bulwarks to strengthen rather than shatter 
our faith. $1.00 


THE MEANING OF CHRIST 


Rosert CLYDE JOHNSON goes to the heart of 
individual devotion and boldly dramatizes the 
two questions Jesus asks of all men: ““Who do 
men say that I am?” and “Who do you say 
that I am?” $1.00 


Previously published: 
MAKING ETHICAL 
DECISONS 


A FAITH FOR 
THE NATIONS 


MODERN RIVALS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CHURCH 


PRAYER AND 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


LIFE, DEATH AND DESTINY 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN 


BELIEVING IN GOD 
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WHAT'S NEW 


at Colgate Rochester? 


@ Dr. Prentiss L. Pemberton named 
to Social Ethics Chair 


@ Dr. V. E. Devadutt named Pro- 
fessor of Ecumenical Theology 
and Missions 


@ The Rev. James E. Van Vessem 
offers Clinical Pastoral Training 


@ Prof. Henton Davies is Visiting 
Lecturer in the Old Testament 


@ New Apartments meet needs of 
expanding student body 


Dr. WiLtsour E. SAUNDERS 


President 





COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
1100 So. Goodman St. Rochester 20, N. Y. 

















More than ever 
the New Space Age 


NEEDS 


the Christian 
Scholar 


Jim Gunton, Ukiah, Cal., will go to Oxford Uni- 
versity next fall as a Rhodes scholar in chemistry, 
and Margaret Cooper, Roseburg, Ore., will enter 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School to prepare for a 
career in Christian education. 


e DENOMINATIONAL — Half of 
the Linfield student body is Bap- 
tist. 

e SCHOLARSHIP 


ars on Campus, 


e SERVICE—Alumni serve Christ 


around the world. 


e RESEARCH — Research Institute 


vital to Space Age developments. 


14 ABC schol- 


For More Information Write To: 


Dr. Harry L. Ditun, President 
LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMinnville, Oregon 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Scientific Opinion 
At A.A.A.S. 

Paul B. Sears, of Yale, retiring pres- 
ident of the American Association fo: 
the Advancement of Science, had some 
sobering words to say several weeks 
ago in his presidential address, en- 
titled “The Inexorable Problem of 
Space.” He ended his address with 
these words: “We must recognize with 
greater frankness than we have, that 
there are vast differences among in- 
dividuals. Let us learn to look upon 
these differences with respect, as a 
source of enrichment rather than dis- 
crimination, training each, honoring 
each, and expecting service from each 
according to his gifts. Let not the slow 
impede the fast, nor the fast bewilder 
and condemn the slow. . . . Our future 
security may depend less upon priority 
in exploring outer space than upon 
our wisdom in managing the space in 
which we live.” 


Canterbury 
Gives Warning 

The archbishop of Canterbury re- 
cently talked very much like a Baptist 
when he warned against the dangers 
of organic union of the churches. 
“Power,” he said, “is dynamite. And 
if we were all one and united, the 
danger of the freedom to differ from 
the majority in power would be 
threatened. There has always been in 
the history of the world a great value 
in minorities and differences of opin- 
ion. Please God, some day there will 
be a united church—in some sense 
united. But it will not come until we 
are all strong enough in the Christian 
faith to bear with one another’s dif- 
ferences and to refuse to exterminate 
them by force. . . . We are not yet fit 
enough in the sight of God to be a 
completely united church.” 


Twelve Years After: 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

Twelve years after the atomic blast 
in Japan, there are some 85,000 still 
living in the city of Hiroshima who 
were there during the raid. A study of 
the situation has been made recently 
by Japan National Christian Council 
and Japan Church World Service. 
The survey shows that the most serious 
result has been in a proneness to leu- 
kemia. A second tragic aftermath is 
the scar-tissues which have developed 
and have made the victims so repul- 
sive that most of these afflicted are 
never seen in public. It is not surpris- 
ing that in each city there is at least 
one organization dedicated to thi 
outlawing of nuclear weapons. 
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Lelienrs... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: What a number! I refer to the Feb- 
uary issue. But it makes little difference 
which issue I mean. 

Harry S. MYEers 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


SIR: Mrs. Seaman and I have been grate- 
ful readers of Missions for many years. 
In the February issue, the articles by Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., and Culbert G. 
Rutenber, “As I See It,” and the editor’s 
‘Refresher Course in Civil Rights” and 
“Always Ready to Negotiate” are simply 
superb. Thanks and more power to you. 

GALE SEAMAN 
Pasadena, Calif. 


* 

SIR: With all my heart I commend your 
February issue. The plain-speaking column 
from Dr. Lipphard’s pen and your edi- 
torials set the pace. Then follow the pair 
of articles by Culbert G. Rutenber and 
Martin Luther King, Jr., which made me 
feel like shouting, ““Amen!” 

Keep stirring us up with material like 
this until we in the churches are prodded 
into putting into action the resolutions of 
our National Council of Churches and our 
national convention, to introduce brother- 
hood to, of all places, the church. 

Mrs. WERNER G. KEUCHER 
Franklin, Ind. 
* 
SIR: I want to congratulate you on the 
very fine magazine you are giving us. I 
would not be without it. I always read Dr. 
Lipphard’s “As I See It.” It is always good. 

Now a word about changing the Baptist 
headquarters from New York to a more 
central location. I think that should be 
done. It seems to me that it should be 
moved to Chicago, or vicinity. The head- 
quarters should be in one building, it seems 
to me. 

E. M. WHEELER 
Redlands, Calif. 


= 

SIR: In February Missions, page 16, 
appeared an article by Paul C. Carter and 
Helen C. Schmitz, stating that John Mason 
Peck established the first Baptist church 
west of the Mississippi River at St. Louis, 
Mo. Peck did not arrive at St. Louis until 
December, 1817. 

Thomas R. Musick organized Fee Fee 
Baptist Church at what is now Pattonville, 
Mo., not far from St. Louis, in 1807, ten 
years before Peck came to Missouri. Fee 
Fee Church is a strong church today, wor- 
shiping in its third building. 

G. C. Musick 
Renick, W.Va. 


SIR: I have never before written a letter 
such as this, but after reading “The Inte- 
grated Church—NOW” in the February 
issue, I feel compelled to write. 

It is appalling to me the way writers can 
so blandly write pages on this issue and 
never “dig down” to the real problem. 
That problem, of course, is intermarriage. 
Suppose we do as Mr. Rutenber suggests 
and take every advantage to bring non- 
whites into our church. What, then, is to 
become of the Negro churches? Too, if we 
take them into our church, we must also 
take them into our homes. Almost all mis- 
sion circles and class socials meet in the 
homes. We would not face the problem of 
intermarriage now, but let us look a bit 
further than our eyes can see and think 
about two or three generations down. 
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I heard fine, consecrated Negro speakers 
who do not want to integrate with our 
churches—only to be helped and supported 
in their work among their own people. 

Mrs. GRACE FERRELL 
Steger, Ill. 


= 
SIR: In answer to the letter by Pastor 
Masemore in the January issue of Mis- 
SIONS, the value and significance of “The 
Christmas Story” lies in the fact that a 
Baptist church-school class reached out at 
Christmas time to extend the friendliness 
of Jesus to a non-Christian family and refu- 
gee family. Within the space allowed, it is 


understandable that the whole of the Chris- 
tion witness could not be shared. 

BERNICE COFER 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: During the last two months we have 
received over four hundred new subscrip- 
tions to “New Literature.” We attribute 
this wonderful increase to our articles and 
writeups appearing in the January and 
February issues of Missions. Whenever 
we advertise in MISSIONS we notice an 
immediate response. 

Betty A. IsBISTER 
New York, N.Y. 
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ure. 


1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Judson V.C.S. Certificate 


Here is a certificate the children of your 
Vacation Church School will always treas- 
Lithographed on cover is a full-color 
painting, “Jesus, Friend of Children,” by 
the notable artist, Ralph Pallen Coleman. 
Folder-type, the handsomely lettered com- 
mendation “for regular attendance and faith- 
ful work,” has space for child’s name, 
church, names of Minister, Superintendent; 
with Scripture. Folded size, 413” x 74%"; 
open size, 74,” x 95%". Each. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
168 W. Monroe St. 


352 5S. Spring St. 


chicago 3. Ill. Los Angeles 13, Calif 
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Historic 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
Offers 


@ The stability of a century-old college on a beautiful 
campus in an ideal location. 


@ A liberal arts education in a college with the highest 
possible academic ranking and standing. 


@ A wholesome Christian atmosphere and an all-Chris- 


@ Friendships with students coming from 33 states. 


Dr. WALTER Pope Binns, President 


For information, write to 
Dean of Students, Box 186, Liberty, Mo. 























































































At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





PRIL brings an ominous anniver- 

ary in American life. It was 
twenty-five years ago that President 
Roosevelt declared the constitutional 
repeal of the Prohibition Amendment. 
Thus was opened the sluiceway to a 
flow of alcohol, an ever-increasing, 
raging flood. 

On this twenty-fifth anniversary a 
balance sheet of the American liquor 
situation makes dreadful reading. Its 
only credit items are: (1) a modest 
federal, state, municipal revenue from 
taxes and license fees; (2) rent income 
to landlords; (3) the employment of 
a small number of people. 

These credits are more than offset 
by the costly, frightful, tragic debit 
items, instantly recognizable by any- 
body who looks at the American scene. 
Among them are: (1) an immense in- 
crease in crime directly attributable to 
liquor; (2) the dangerous rise in juve- 
nile delinquency, much of it due to 
delinquent homes in which liquor is 
an ever-present factor; (3) the waste 
of grain, fruit, sugar, and other food 
elements in a world in which millions 
of people are hungry; (4) law de- 
fiance by the liquor traffic in selling to 
minors and after prescribed hours; 
(5) the prevalence of bootlegging, 
notwithstanding the assurance that 
repeal would do away with it; (6) 
overcrowded jails and huge public 
expense in maintaining the horde of 
drunken bums and sots cast by the 
liquor traffic upon the human scrap 
heap; (7) immense increase in women 
drinkers, many of them solo drinkers 
with something wrong in their per- 
sonalities which they vainly try to 
remedy with alcohol; (8) terrifying 
increase in the number of confirmed 
alcoholics, men and women, estimated 
at around four million; (9) blatant 
disregard of American privacy by the 
advertising industry, which invades 
millions of homes through radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, newspapers with its 
seductive pleas to drink; (10) finally, 
the huge highway casualty list because 
alcohol and gasoline do not mix. 

How many thousands of people 
have been killed because of driving 
under the influence of liquor, will 
never be known. A studied effort 


seems to play down these statistics. 
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It is a grim, sorry, tragic balance 
sheet. Liabilities and debits outweigh 
the assets and credits by an infinitely 
extended sea mile. All the promises 
made by the liquor traffic twenty-five 
years ago to induce the American peo- 
ple to vote for the constitutional re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and thus return beverage alcohol to 
the American scene, have been re- 
pudiated and totally disregarded. 

This is the situation on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of repeal. Where do 
we go from here? 

& 

While I was in Washington last 
month attending a foreign-policy con- 
ference at the Department of State, 
my taxi drove past the imposing new 
Mohammedan Mosque. So I asked the 
driver to pause for a moment so that 
I might step out and admire its mag- 
nificent architecture. True to Moslem 
tradition, its walls and towering min- 
aret face east toward the Great 
Mosque in Mecca. 

This Washington mosque was dedi- 
cated recently, with the dedicatory 
address by President Eisenhower. Be- 
fore he entered the holy of holies, the 
President removed his shoes and 
parked them outside the sacred door. 
Although Mohammedan officials as- 
sured him that such deference would 
not be required of him as an Ameri- 
can Christian, the President neverthe- 
less gladly conformed to Moslem cus- 
tom. Thus he publicly demonstrated 
the American principle of full religious 
freedom. 

“Under the American Constitu- 
tion,” declared the President in his 
address, “this Moslem place of wor- 
ship is as welcome in Washington as 
an edifice of any other religion. In- 
deed, America would fight with all 
her strength for the right of Moham- 
medans to have their own church 
here, and for their right to worship 
here according to their own con- 
sciences. This concept of religious 
freedom is part of America. Without 
it we would be something else than 
what we are.” 

To build this mosque involved a 
total cost of $1,250,000, donated by 
fifteen Moslem countries: Egypt, Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, Indonesia, Iran, 


Iraq, Arabia, Jordan, Morocco, Su- 
dan, Syria, Yemen, Turkey, Libya, 
and Tunisia. . 


As I stood and gazed at this stately 
edifice, it occurred to me then and 
there that President Eisenhower’s ded- 
ication ought to be of immense value 
to Christian missions in Moslem coun- 
tries. The followers of Mohammed 
have never been friendly to Chris- 
tianity. In past centuries they have 
looked upon Christians as infidels and 
have rigorously sought to exterminate 
them. Today, Moslem countries still 
place obstacles in the way of Chris- 
tian missionary effort. The President’s 
emphasis on full religious freedom, 
and the welcomed presence of a Mo- 
hammedan mosque in Washington, 
should furnish moral support for the 
presence of Christian churches in Mos- 
lem lands, and for the establishment 
there of similar full religious freedom. 

a 

Something happened recently in 
South Africa that could be regarded 
as ludicrous, or sacrilegious, or pitiful, 
or perhaps just plain silly, depending 
on your point of view. Some unjusti- 
fied liberties seem to have been taken 
there in translating the Bible. Not 
satisfied with either the King James 
or the Revised Standard Versions, the 
white people of South Africa now use 
a translation in which their biblical 
scholars, as reported by The New York 
Times in a news story from Capetown, 
have changed the Song of Solomon to 
conform to South Africa’s rabid racial 
prejudice. 

In this ravishing love song, the 
King James Version reads: “I am 
black, but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem.” In the Revised Standard 
Version the same passage reads: “I 
am very dark, but comely, O ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem.” This description 
could no longer be tolerated by the 
white people in South Africa, because 
of their intense, bitter, fanatical atti- 
tude toward Negroes and other col- 
ored people. So that passage has been 
translated to read: “I am burnt brown 
by the sun, but comely, O ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem.” Thus a healthy, 
over-all sun-tanning of the skin, de- 
voutly coveted and cherished by all 
summer bathing beauties, and not the 
original color bequeathed by nature, 
now describes the Rose of Sharon! 

As I see it, this translation is a 
symptom of mental aberration. It calls 
for sympathy and pity. Such color 
prejudice, resulting in deliberate mis- 
translation of the Bible, suggests that 
any white man, saturated with race 
hatred and seething with color ani 
mosity, is mentally ill. He needs th: 
professional services of a trained psy 
chiatrist, as well as the redeemins 
mercy and grace of God. 
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PRIL 7—World Health Day—marks the tenth anni- 
versary of the World Health Organization. Intensi- 
tied educational programs, improved health legislation, 
and expanded facilities for the rapid exchange of med- 
ical intormation are among the notable achievements of 
this organization during the past decade. There have 
been great scientific advances in the form of new drugs, 
new vaccines, new or improved insecticides, and better 
methods of combating or preventing disease. There has 
been a dramatic decline in both the extent and the 
severity of such dread diseases as cholera, typhus, small- 
pox, plague. and yellow fever. Cholera, for example, is 
a problem only in India and Pakistan, and even there 
significant improvements have taken place. ‘Typhus is 
fast disappearing, smallpox claims fewer and fewer vic- 
tims, and between 1950 and 1955 yellow fever showed 
a decline of about 50 per cent. Malaria is another prob- 
lem, as at least three-fourths of mankind live in malaria 
zones. Up to 1948, its death toll was about three million 
persons a year. During the past ten years this figure has 
been reduced by 30 per cent, but the disease continues 
as a major international health problem. Perhaps some 
day man will learn to devote to the solution of health 
problems the same scientific skills and money now de- 
voted to implements of war. 


New Baptist Journal 
Of History and Theology 


AKING its appearance in January was Founda- 
tions, “A Baptist Journal of History and The- 
ology.” This journal, to be published quarterly by the 
American Baptist Historical Society, is successor to The 
Chronicle, founded in 1938. Editor of Foundations is 
George D. Younger, director of The Mariners’ Temple, 
New York, N.Y. In his first editorial, Mr. Younger says: 
“The time has come when we must broaden our search 
to discover those foundations on which we Baptists have 
been built.” He declares also that we live “in a time 
of upheaval when it is easy to blur the clear word of our 
faith.” Hence Foundations, devoted to both history and 
theology, “hopes to do its share in furthering the process 
of discussion and self-examination among us as Bap- 
tists.” All this is, of course, a high and worthy purpose, 
and a journal devoted to this purpose merits the support 
of all American Baptists. It is greatly to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in future issues both history and theology will 
be discussed in a far broader context than appears in 
Volume I, Number 1. As for history, surely such time- 
honored principles as soul-liberty, what E. Y. Mullins 
called “the competency of the soul in religion,” the Bap- 
tist insistence upon a free church in a free state, and full 
and complete religious liberty will be prominent in the 
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pages of this new journal. And as for theology, surely the 
new journal will place emphasis on action as well as 
belief, on doing as well as saying, on reason as well as 
revelation, on mission and ministry as well as abstract 
theological concepts. These, too, belong to Baptists, and 
we neglect them or minimize them to our everlasting 
peril. 


Fund to Advance 
Theological Education 


STEP FORWARD in theological education was 

taken in late January when the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies decided to participate in a 
$4-million fund to advance theological education in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This fund, called the 
Theological Education Fund, is being set up under the 
International Missionary Council. Nine mission boards 
in the United States will contribute a total of $2-million 
toward the goal, and this amount will be matched by 
the Sealantic Fund, Inc., established by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Our Foreign Societies will contribute $175,- 
000 over a five-year period. The money will be used to 
raise the level of scholarship in existing seminaries over- 
seas, on the basis of location, present work, and plans 
for development. The fund will make possible a text- 
book program to improve the libraries of theological 
schools. Asked to comment on this cooperative enter- 
prise as he was preparing to go on a five-month trip to 
Asia, Dana M. Albaugh, director of the overseas depart- 
ment of the Foreign Societies, said: “This plan to aid 
theological education overseas is something that long 
had been needed, and it is well that it is being carried 
out cooperatively. It is a program that should be of di- 
rect benefit to some of our own schools, particularly as 
we ourselves seek to raise their standards.” The Foreign 
Societies are to be commended on their forward-looking 
action. Here, obviously, is an area in which cooperation 
with other denominations can accomplish far more than 
many single-handed efforts. 


Federal Aid 
To Education 


NE OF THE major problems facing the people of 

the United States is what to do about our deplor- 

ably inadequate facilities for educating our youth. Soviet 
sputniks did something to our smug sense of superiority 
to people of other lands. Suddenly we realized that we 
had no monopoly on scientific knowledge and achieve- 
ment. Reflecting this awareness of our deficiency in edu- 
cation was the President’s recent education message to 
Congress, urging a four-year emergency program to pro- 
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vide federal funds totaling $1-billion, mostly for scien- 
tific education, to be supplemented by $600-million from 
the states. In outlining his proposal, the President made 
it perfectly clear that this was to be an emergency pro- 
gram, not a continuous national policy. “Education,” he 
pointed out, “best fulfills its high purpose when respon- 
sibility for education is kept close to the people it serves 
—when it is rooted in the home, nurtured in the com- 
munity, and sustained by a rich variety of public, pri- 
vate, and individual resources.” He said also: “For the 
increased support our educational system now requires, 
we must look primarily to citizens and parents acting 
in their own communities, school boards and city coun- 
cils, teachers, principals, school superintendents, state 
boards of education and state legislatures, trustees and 
faculties of private institutions.” Nevertheless, in the 
interest of our national security, and as an emergency 
measure only, the Chief Executive recommended his 
billion-dollar program. As was to be expected, this pro- 
posal touched off a spirited controversy. Some said it 
was all right as far as it went, but it did not go far 
enough. Others thought it was too much, even if the 
federal Government should do anything at all to aid 
education. Obviously, there are hard problems here— 
problems that are not likely to be solved either now or 
in the immediate future. As the situation looks from 
here, the best thing that can be said about the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is that it is definitely intended to be tem- 
porary—an emergency program in the interest of our 
national security. If Congress goes along with this plan, 
it is to be hoped that at the end of the four-year period 
education may be kept where the President says it be- 
longs—‘‘close to the people it serves.” For freedom’s sake 
it must not become a permanent federal responsibility. 


Wave of Violence 


In New York Schools 


HOCKING to the nation and a spectacle to the 
entire world was the mounting wave of violence in 
New York city’s public schools that reached its crest a 
few weeks ago and began to level off only after some 
seven hundred pupils had been suspended. More than 
six hundred suspensions came in one day on grounds of 
“a violation of law involving violence or insubordina- 
tion.” And violence included stabbings, rape, and other 
felonies, to such a degree that one school principal took 
his own life after it became apparent that he might be- 
come involved legally in the situation. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the vast majority of the city’s 
school children are decent and law-abiding, just as they 
are in other communities in the United States. One ob- 
server estimates that only about ten thousand of nearly 
a million school children in New York, or about 1 per 
cent, constitute the “hard-core” problem children. And 
almost without exception these children reflect their 
environment—the homes from which they come (or 
their lack of homes), the social and economic status 
of their neighborhoods, the living habits of their elders. 
It is far more than an individual, or even a family, 
problem; it is by and large a community problem. Some- 
where along the way somebody let these children down, 
and much, if not all, of what now is juvenile delin- 
quency stemmed directly from adult delinquency. The 
late Fredus A. White, an editorial writer for the Newark 
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Evening News, said in his last editorial, written the day 
he died: “Probably it is true, as many analysts say, that 
the blame lies chiefly in the home and the school, but 
it is more accurate to say the failure to meet this chal- 
lenge rests upon the community—the whole social struc- 
ture.” Mr. White closed his editorial with this sugges- 
tion: “What we must do apparently is to learn anew to 
imbue youth with the stern virtues of rectitude, and 
teach them again that the pattern of life is not the 
fictional one in which all things flow smoothly toward 
success, but that life’s goal should be large enough to 
require self-denial, earnest effort, and regard for one’s 
fellow men.” 


Role of Alcohol 
In Traffic Accidents 


NYONE who has ever tried to get statistics on the 
role of beverage alcohol in automobile traffic acci- 
dents knows that it is next to impossible to find them. 
Apparently, the liquor equation either has been largely 
overlooked or deftly hidden under a more general cate- 
gory in the official records—reckless driving, perhaps, 
but not driving while drinking or drunk. Now, however, 
the police department of New York city has reported 
that 55 per cent of motor-vehicle operators who were 
killed at the wheel, or who died within twenty-four 
hours of accidents, in 1957, had been under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. A test program revealed that thirty- 
eight of sixty-nine victims had alcohol in their systems 
ranging from one-tenth of 1 per cent to four-tenths of 
1 per cent—enough to produce “faulty evasive action.” 
According to Police Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy, the finding of alcohol in the thirty-eight victims 
“strongly supports the belief that critical judgment 
vitally necessary to the operator of a motor vehicle is 
impaired by consumption of alcohol.” To anyone who 
has studied this problem seriously, this, of course, is not 
news, but it is encouraging to see it publicly recognized 
by the police department of our largest city—even while 
many of our so-called “experts” in alcohol studies con- 
tinue to evade the main issues of the problem. Another 
newspaper report declares that 86 per cent of the teen- 
agers of one New York county drink alcoholic beverages 
on occasion, many with the approval of their parents. 
It all adds up to making beverage alcohol an increas- 
ingly large problem in our nation—serious enough to 
justify a Methodist official in suggesting recently that 
Congress make a thorough survey of expenditures for 
alcohol in the United States to show the total cost to 
the nation in “lives, money, health, and morals.” 


Far Beyond 
Little Rock 


FFORTS of what appears to be a handful of law- 

less citizens to block racial integration in the public 
schools of Little Rock, Ark., are bad enough, even if 
they extended no farther than Little Rock’s city limits. 
But when these efforts spread to other localities, and 
set up uncomplimentary reverberations in other lands, 
they are tragic. For example, The Anglican Outlook, 
published in Canada, recently gave two pages to an 
editorial on the Little Rock situation and reprinted a 
long discussion regarding it. It is a small world. 
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Overcoming the World 





ITH the agony of Gethsemane, the humiliation 

of his trial and condemnation at the hands of 
heartless men, and death on a cross only a matter of 
hours away, Jesus of Nazareth uttered words of cour- 
age and faith that must have seemed incredible to those 
who heard them. Out of what they doubtless considered 
defeat, he said to his disciples: “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” 

Strange words these to come from the lips of a man 
about to die! From every human point of view it must 
have seemed more reasonable to say that the world had 
overcome him. Though the common people had heard 
him gladly, and had followed him eagerly, the religious 
leaders of the land had rejected him, and now the civil 
authorities were about to condemn him to a slow, tor- 
turous death on a cross. How, then, could Jesus say 
that he had overcome the world, when it was so appar- 
ent that the world had overcome him? Did not he have 
only a handful of disciples to show for all his labors, 
and what assurance did he have that even they would 
successfully weather the storm that was just over the 
horizon? 

We may be sure that Jesus was well aware of all this, 
and yet in the face of it he had the assurance of vic- 
tory—victory even in apparent defeat. “Behold,” he 
said to his disciples, “the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, 
and shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, be- 
cause the Father is with me.” It was that assurance— 
that the Father was with him—that enabled Jesus to 
proclaim victory over the world. 

* 


Now, victorious, world-conquering faith such as that 
did not die with the crucifixion of Jesus. It captured 
the imaginations and enlisted the loyalties of the early 
Christians and sent them into the hostile Graeco-Roman 
world as more than conquerors. Whatever the ordeal, 
however great the danger, these first-century Christians 
faced it unafraid and without complaint. 

The apostle Paul reflects this faith in these memor- 
able words: “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

Here is another reflection of that overcoming faith: 
“We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we 
are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not 
forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that these early 
Christians accomplished wonders in the name of Christ. 
Fanning out into the Mediterranean world as heralds 
of the Christian gospel, they did what the writer of 
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Hebrews said the heroes of the Old Testament did— 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” Of course, 
thousands of them “were stoned, . . . were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword,” but they 
never gave up, and in time succeeded in planting the 


gospel even in the household of Caesar. 
® 


Sermons centering on that faith, and on personal 
experiences with the crucified but victorious Christ that 
keep that faith alive today, will ring out from pulpits 
across the land this Easter season. Once more worship- 
ing congregations will be reminded of all the tragic 
events that led to the greatest tragedy of the ages—the 
tragedy of the cross “on which the Prince of Glory 
died.” Once again they will see the cross itself as the 
symbol of a redemptive, liberating religious experi- 
ence—the experience that brings deliverance from 
bondage, makes sinful men into new creations, and 
sends them into the contemporary world to bring it 
under the rule of Christ. 

Then will come story and song, Scripture reading 
and meditation, sermon and prayer full to the brim 
and running over with the glad hosannas of Easter 
triumph and joy. The sense of assurance and victory 
will rise once again in every heart. This is Easter! It 
could not be otherwise on this triumphant day. 

But wait till the following week, and the weeks fol- 
lowing it, and see what happens. From many a Prot- 
estant pulpit across the land will come sermons not 
even remotely related to the Easter faith, but bordering 
on blank despair. Taking leave of the triumphant as- 
surance of Easter for another year, many a preacher will 
go back to his postwar theology, with its escapist, de- 
featist approach to the vital problems and issues of 
our day. 

This theology, which emerged in Europe from the 
rubble and ashes of two world wars, has little hope for 
what men and women committed to the gospel of 
Christ can accomplish. Indeed, it speaks disparagingly 
of what it calls the “activism” of our American churches, 
and looks supinely to God to redeem the world (appar- 
ently without man’s help) in his own way and in his 
own good time. 

« 

Without arguing the questions involved here, suffice 
it to suggest an honest comparison of the Easter faith 
with this defeatist theology. No other argument should 
be necessary. It should soon be perfectly clear, even as 
Paul said, that the God who was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself has committed unto us, the fol- 
lowers of Christ, the ministry of reconciliation. So, to 
take the attitude that Christian men and women are 
powerless against the forces of evil in our time, and 
that hope lies only in waiting for God in some mysterious 
way to turn defeat into victory, is to miss the signifi- 
cance of the Easter experience. God has committed 
unto us the ministry of reconciliation. 
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An Easter Meditation 


By ROBERT J. McCCRACKEN 





UOUCUUUUCUCO CUCU UUCUC CUCU ! 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST whose parish is 

in a slum in Liverpool, England, spent three days 
in a beautiful home with spacious grounds in Beverly 
Hills, California. As he took leave of his host he said, 
“It’s perfectly wonderful here. I don’t know how you 
are going to appreciate heaven!” 

Surely there is something in that for each of us! We 
settle down, become very comfortable, establish our- 
selves so securely—or as we think so securely—that the 
thought of heaven seldom visits our minds, and is not 
always welcome when it presents itself. F. W. H. Myers, 
who was deeply interested in psychic phenomena, talked 
with a friend about life after death. The friend tried to 
steer the conversation in another direction by saying, 
“Of course, if you press me, I believe that we shall all 
enter into eternal bliss, but I wish you would not talk 
about such disagreeable subjects.” 

Why should talk about life after death be disagree- 
able? It is usually because of misconceptions. A man 
assured me once that he had no wish to spend eternity 
ina white robe, wearing a crown, strumming a harp, 
and singing hymns interminably, even if the streets were 
made of gold and the gates of pearl. It is incredible that 
some people should treat so literally the glorious imagery 
of the Bible. 

And what makes all this urgent and imperative for 
us, no longer a matter of indifference and unconcern, is 
when bereavement invades the home or the immediate 
circle of our friends. We want to be assured then that 
it is not “good-by forever.” The most convinced agnos- 
tic, when he stands by the grave of a well-loved person, 
has a moment when he cannot believe that the dear 
companionship, which meant so much, is finished for- 
ever. 

It is when love takes full possession of our hearts that 
the desire for immortality is strongest. Love cannot 
brook final separation or endure the thought of extinc- 
tion. Eighteen years after her death, David Cairns dedi- 
cated to his wife his greatest book. It was characteristic 
of the man that the book was dedicated, not to her 
memory, but, quite simply, “to H. W. C.,” as if she were 
still beside him. Right up to his last days he used to say 
that all through the years (and he lived for thirty-six 
vears after her passing) he had never lost the vivid 
sense that she was alive, more alive than ever, and not 
far away; and he never ceased to cherish the active ex- 
pectation of a rich and happy reunion with her in the 
life beyond. 

Do you insist that you are not interested in immor- 
tality and have no wish to live forever? Are you not 
thinking too much about yourself? Think of others, an 
honored leader, a revered teacher, those most precious 
to you. Can you tolerate the thought of anyone precious 
to you being blotted out? Remember, too, that there are 
those to whom you are precious. Even if you can con- 
template your own death and say, “I do not care 
whether that is the end of me or not,” there are those 
who would care and do care deeply. There is so much 
in you that goes beyond yourself, so much that involves 
others—others whom you love and who love you. 

Moreover, when anyone says that he has no wish to 
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live forever he has failed to grasp what the Christian 
hope of immortality is. It is not just a promise of never 
ending existence, without heights or depths, without 
challenge or achievement. That would be a life of in- 
finite boredom and monotony. 

For the Christian, hope of immortality is not just 
an endless prolongation of the life we know here on 
earth, but a life that has quality as well as continuity 
It is not just more of the same, but something finer and 
better. Never think of immortality in terms of duration 
only. What the Christian faith means by eternal life is 
not never-ending existence, but a life no longer subject 
to temporal conditions at all—without limitations, with 
many mansions, infinite realms where there are new 
truths to find, new beauties to enjoy, new personalities 
to know. “To die,” said James Barrie, “will be an 
awfully big adventure.” 

Inscribed on the tombstone of the historian John 
Richard Green were these words: ITE DIED LEARNING. 
Late in life William James was asked why he felt the 
practical need of immortality. He answered, “Because I 
am just getting fit to live.” This life is too short for the 
fulfillment of our purposes and ideals. It is given for 
wisdom, and yet the oldest and wisest have so much to 
learn; for growth in goodness, and yet so much evil 
remains; for patience and sympathy and self-control 
and love, and yet we are fretful and hard and weak and 
selfish. But the living hope which the resurrection of 
Christ begets in us is that in the life to come the limita- 
tions which hamper our growth here will be removed. 
We shall find ourselves in a new environment in which 
our better nature will have its full development— 
strength of heart for higher service, vigor of mind for 
more truth, purity of soul for the vision of God. 


On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect 
round. 


When the Bible speaks of the rest that is the reward 
of those who enter heaven, it does not mean idleness, 
endless relaxation, a kind of perpetual holiday. Said 
Tennyson of the Duke of Wellington: 


. we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do. 


God will not take the tools from our hands just when 
we have learned how to handle them. We shall carry 
with us into the future life, not our characters only, but 
the powers and capacities we have acquired through 
honest effort and service here. 

Such a prospect may have no attraction for the per- 
son who has not at least begun to love duty and beauty, 
truth and God. In heaven such a person would be like 
a man with no ear for music at a Beethoven concert. We 
ought to keep alive in ourselves and to cultivate the 
desire for our true country. The New Testament does 
not teach that eternal life can be enjoyed only in the 
world to come, or that we have to wait for death to 
know it. It tells us that we may enter into that life here 
and now. And, though we may rightly think of death 
as the gateway to a fuller life, we ought not to think 
of it as the beginning of the life everlasting. 
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Robin Smith (left) plays with 
children at Larsen Bay 


Let’s Look at 


ALASKA 


By DOROTHY 0. BUCKLIN 
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ACH SUMMER hundreds of tourists visit Alaska. 

Camera-laden, they record breathtakingly beauti- 
ful scenery, landmarks of pioneer romance and adven- 
ture, and colorful villages with their still-primitive way 
of life. Not always, however, do all tourists appreciate 
the Alaskan’s proud display of modern achievement and 
his emphasis upon Alaska’s future. 

“Tourists are getting cheated,” was the disgruntled 
comment of one visitor in Fairbanks last summer. “We 
came to see the real Alaska—natives, gold mines, dog- 
teams, real rough stuff. Who wants to see new schools 
and new houses, or talk politics and economy? We have 
all that at home. I want to see Alaska!” 

And so he will! But less and less will it be a simple, 
primitive civilization. Alaska has its eye on the future. 

A land of contrasts, Alaska contains vast level areas 
as well as towering ranges of mountains. Modern cities 
line the rugged seacoast or loom abruptly into the-open 
space of the flat interior. Functional modern schools, 
homes, and office buildings stand beside log cabins built 
seventy years ago and still used as residences. 

Hundreds of privately owned small planes, as well as 
a network of commercial airlines, get people about with 
speed and safety. Indeed, no settled part of Alaska is 
without visitors who drop down out of the sky, landing 
on lakes and airstrips, not only to sight-see, but to ex- 
tend the business of a rapidly developing new state. Yet 
in Eskimo villages to the north the summer’s frenzied toil 
to capture and store food for the winter is as concerned 
with preparing the same quantity and quality of food 
for indispensable sled dogs as for the family. 

Television antennas sprout over both log cabin and 
fourteen-story apartment house in Alaska’s major cities. 
The constant murmur of radio reception is heard in the 
isolated village of twenty-five families, bringing weather 
reports and news of world affairs. 

Alaska has an area three-fifths the size of the United 
States, but a population of only two hundred thousand. 
The tourist sees “natives,” but does not always recognize 
them as such. He sees Eskimos living along the Bering 
Sea and the edge of the Arctic Ocean, Athabascan In- 
dians dwelling in the villages of the central part of 
Alaska, Aleutians on Kodiak and the islands of the 
Chain, potlatch Indians in the southeastern area. The 
colorful phases of their life are well exploited for tourist 
trade. But the visitor may find that igloos are wooden 
shacks, and that their occupants wear blue jeans, listen 
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to rock-’n’-roll, use electric drills instead of crude hand 
tools, use English to discuss movie stars and world affairs 
with the same erudition as that of the visitor. 

There are many transient folk besides the tourists. 
Seasonal workers, military and defense personnel, the 
restless who move on to something new, the escapists 
whose inner confusion creates the same social problems 
to be found in any comparable American community. 

Alaska’s major economy is in defense. Air and naval 
bases and early warning outposts have brought not only 
members of these services, but a constant procession of 
families whose stay averages two years. This situation 
creates the same familiar problems of adjustment for 
schools, social agencies, and churches, always com- 
pounded by the rapid changes in leadership in religious 
and civic affairs. But it also means trade and building 
and all the attendant phases of business required by so 
large a number of people. 

Fishing is still a major industry. But a succession of 
summers with fewer salmon returning to spawn in 
Alaskan waters, means a reduced income for hundreds 
of people. 

Gold is still there to be mined. But few mines oper- 
ate, because of the present limited market. Military per- 
sonnel and civilian settlers provide a growing market 
for dairy products, vegetables, and beef for Matanuska 
Valley and Kenai Peninsula farmers. 


Mosr ALASKANS want statehood, and they are 
optimistic about favorable action on this in 1958. Their 
fellow Americans in the States can implement Alaska’s 
hopes if they will give its concerns the attention they 
deserve. Statehood would give status to a proud people. 
Their state constitution has already been written and 
approved by Alaskans. Senators and representatives, 
chosen by the people through a general election in 1956, 
are ready to be seated in Washington when statehood 
is realized. 

Heavy industry has looked at the power potential in 
Alaska’s boundless water supply, its assured oil deposits, 
its favorable climate, its tremendous space. But “major 
companies have balked at investment in an area under 
the control of a whimsical federal Congress which still 
seems not to know or care about its distant responsi- 
bility.” So declared an Alaskan business man. Rapid 
expansion of the present embryo network of roads is 
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In this picturesque setting, the Community Baptist 
Church, Cordova, serves the people of a large area 


on drafting boards awaiting the impetus of self-manage- 
ment. Already there are connecting roads from the 
Alaska Highway to Fairbanks, Circle, Livengood, and 
McKinley Park in the interior and to the coast cities 
of Anchorage, Seward, Valdez, and Homer. A connect- 
ing link to Cordova is under construction. A highway 
from Fairbanks to Nome is projected. 

Alaska’s public schools are constantly improving, 
many of them with superior administrators, teaching 
staffs, academic standards, buildings, and equipment. 
Small, remote villages still pose problems, both because 
of limited financial resources and the necessity for cul- 
tural bridges between nonwhite Alaskans and the ways 
of newcomers, if not their presence. 

Higher education is developing. The University of 
Alaska at Fairbanks is over twenty years old, has a 
student body of six hundred, an extension department 
serving nineteen hundred students. It offers a major pro- 
gram in twenty different fields of study. A Presbyterian 
junior college at Sitka also has a fine tradition and a 
high academic standard. It is especially concerned with 
providing opportunities for Eskimo and Indian youth. 
Backed by sizeable contributions from citizens of An- 
chorage, the Methodists are nearly ready to build a 
liberal-arts college in that city. 


ALAsKA has an astounding number of churches. It 
is hardly possible to name a denomination or sect which 
is not to be found there. Many of them are clustered in 
small communities, with inevitably weak, struggling 
congregations and heartbreaking rivalries. 

At the same time, in the midst of the many existing 
churches, there are denominational groups who deserve 
the privilege of developing their own churches, with the 
support of their own denominations to help them get 
firmly started. We American Baptists have been negli- 
gent in following our own people to Alaska, while at 
the same time related members in Alaska have lacked 
some of the zeal which would lead them to start 
churches in their own homes, or to unite with other 
American Baptists in order to seek help from the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies. Instead, they have 
joined churches of other denominations, while remain- 
ing restless and desirous of a renewed tie with their own 
family of faith. 
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These children of the Kodiak Baptist Mission are en- 
joying a mission picnic, despite an army of mosquitoes 


This is especially true in Anchorage, the largest city 
in Alaska, with approximately one-half of Alaska’s en- 
tire population within a ten-mile radius. Anchorage is 
the transportation focus, the site of major business con- 
cerns and many government offices. It is an ideal loca- 
tion for industry, close to impending developments of 
natural resources. Its population is predicted to double 
within another decade. 

Last summer a study of Anchorage by Rev. and Mrs. 
Livingston Lomas located many American Baptist 
families, among them some of the city’s most outstand- 
ing citizens. Though most of them are now identified 
with other churches, yet they indicated that they, and 
others whom they knew, would welcome the planting 
of an American Baptist church in their city. Several of 
them stand ready to participate actively. The churches 
of other denominations urge that we come in to work 
side by side with them. Therefore, as soon as suitable 
leadership can be found, the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies will undertake to work with the people 
of Anchorage in starting a church in the downtown 
area. 

The work at Cordova and Kodiak is familiar to most 
readers of Missions. We have attempted to have an 
intensive program in both places, recognizing that man 
needs multiple ministries in complex social situations, 
and that there are many ways to spread the gospel— 
through the personal witness of those who conduct min- 
istries of mercy, as well as through the preaching of the 
Word. 

Additional leadership in Cordova forecasts advance 
there. The former combination of pastor and hospital 
administrator was too heavy a load for one person. 
Rev. and Mrs. Howard E. May, having indicated that 
they wished to come back to the States for educational 
opportunities for their family, left Cordova in August, 
1957. Their seven years in Cordova brought the devel- 
opment of a Christian center program, the construction 
of a modern hospital building, significant territorial 
legislative action for the improvement of all hospital 
services in Alaska, the gathering of a group of choice 
lay people ready to accept responsibility for the leader- 
ship of the church program, and the love and apprecia- 
tion of the entire community for the May family. 

Millicent Engel, R.N., became hospital administrator 
in September, bringing from her missionary experience 
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Older boys of Kodiak Baptist Mission get fishing in- 
structions from Missionary Wendell Hylton (with cap) 


in China and Haiti nursing skills and administrative 
abilities. These are enabling the hospital to effect econo- 
mies and attain even higher professional standards. 

Elsie Petteys continues to direct the program of the 
Christian center. Eighty per cent of Cordova’s elemen- 
tary school population attend at least one group regu- 
larly. Junior leaders from the high-school group are 
enlisting. Because the center at Cordova is unique in 
Alaska, Miss Petteys was asked to address the Alaska 
Science Conference held in Anchorage last fall. Of the 
center program, Miss Petteys said: “Keeping children 
busy is not enough. Teaching them new skills is not 
enough. Even developing new interests is not enough. 
Somehow the family, the church, the schools, and the 
social agencies must work together to teach youngsters 
to think and evaluate for themselves. To achieve this 
there must be a standard to measure by. As the center 
is a definitely Christian institution, we believe that the 
teachings of Christ should be that standard,” 

In January, Rev. and Mrs. George T. King arrived 
in Cordova to assume the responsibility for the church 
work. Going from Tell City, Ind., the Kings have a 
background of rich experience from this and other pas- 
torates in Indiana and from participation in association 
and state-convention leadership. 

At Kodiak, the work of the church goes on apace. An 
average attendance of 250 crowds the entire church 
building. There are between twenty and thirty baptisms 
annually, with a membership of 150 to 200. Of these, 
some thirty persons are the permanent nucleus of sup- 
porting members. People related to the Navy Base form 
the larger group, but a general turnover every twenty- 
four months means continuous adjustments in member- 
ships, support, and leadership. 

The children’s home at Kodiak and Ouzinkie takes 
care of sixty to seventy children a year. Emergeficy needs 
are met for some families by temporary care of their 
children. Continuing residence is provided for children 
whose parents are gone or unable to maintain a home 
for them. Foster home and adoption placement are 
other phases of the program conducted by Superinten- 
dent William Stone and his staff. The availability of 
excellent building materials from discarded Army ware- 
houses made possible the construction of a new barn 
and a new garage through the skill of Missionary Wen- 
dell Hylton. Older children and house parents have 
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These Aleutian homes that dot the landscape at Kodiak 
are pictorial proof of missionary opportunity there 








active roles in the life of the Kodiak church, serving 
as church-school teachers, choir members, church offi- 
cers, and helpers in many activities. The younger chil- 
dren participate in both weekday and Sunday programs. 
Twenty-five of the children of the mission families are 
baptized members. 


A MAJOR ADVANCE in camping is underway on 
Woody Island. A camp board has been organized, the 
warehouse remodeled into a chapel, and the dwellings 
have been adapted for dormitories, classrooms, and 
dining room. Last year a camp program for three age 
groups was held, with a large enrollment. There were 
many first decisions for Christ and several commitments 
for life service. 

To enhance the work of the gospel boat Evangel, 
Rev. and Mrs. Norman L. Smith will move their winter 
base from Larsen Bay to the Kodiak area. This move 
means additional assets for the camping program; for 
in this program the Smiths have major leadership roles, 
and use the Evangel to bring children to camp from 
villages around the island. In addition, the work of the 
Evangel itself will be expanded. Being located close to 
Kodiak’s marine supply and repair shops, instead of 
having to make an eleven-hour sail from Larsen Bay, 
the boat can be more quickly readied for visits to vil- 
lages and canneries, 

Alaska is advancing. Each year brings growth in 
population; greater stability in society, economy, and 
education; new developments in transportation, busi- 
ness, and industrial potential; new strength in the life 
of the churches and new dynamic in their witness for 
Christ. 

American Baptists are adv ancing in Alaska, too. When 
a church is firmly established in Anchorage, the churches 
at Cordova and Kodiak will be more closely linked by 
fellowship with a third church half-way between the 
two, and thus with each other. From Anchorage, close 
contact is possible with other parts of Alaska, enabling 
still further church extension, or missionary outreach, 
as additional areas of the new state develop. 

A deeper acquaintance with our Alaskan fellow citi- 
zens through next year’s mission study will mean closer 
ties. These are especially important between American 
Baptists in Alaska and in the States. 
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At Ottawa University, Kimball Stevenson, 
of North Platte, Nebr., works on an 
intricate experiment in chemistry 








HAT is the relationship of our schools and col- 

leges to the American Baptist Convention? What 
specific needs will be satisfied through the funds raised 
ii the Christian Higher Education Challenge? 

These two questions were asked by the delegates to 
the American Baptist Convention in Philadelphia last 
June, as they voted enthusiastic approval of plans to 
raise $7.5-million for Christian higher education. And 
now, after seven months of work and thousands of miles 
of travel, we have the answers to both those important 
questions. 

All the schools and colleges related to The Board of 
Education and Publication were visited, and the ques- 
tion of relationship to the convention was discussed with 
the presidents and the boards of trustees. Financial 
needs were discussed with those responsible for admin- 
istering the colleges, seminaries, and student centers re- 
lated to the convention. 

Serving as the basis for discussing relationships with 
the colleges was a policy statement voted by the con- 
vention last June. ‘The statement requests the board of 
trustees to reaffirm both its historic position as related 
to the American Baptist Convention and its desire to 
maintain and strengthen that relationship in the future. 
The trustees also are asked to cooperate with The Board 
of Education and Publication in maintaining a thor- 
oughly accredited curriculum; in developing a philoso- 
phy of Christian higher education; in providing a com- 
prehensive program of religious life and training on the 
campus, as well as in the church and community; in 
strengthening a mutually cooperative relationship with 
the American Baptist Convention through its Board 
of Education and Publication, state conventions, and 
city societies. 

By December 31, twenty-two schools had adopted 
this statement, thus indicating their desire to maintain 
a close working relationship with American Baptists and 
to participate in the Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge. 

These schools are: Alderson-Broaddus College, Phi- 
lippi, W.Va.; Benedict College, Columbia, S.C.; Bishop 
College, Marshall, Tex.; Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver, Colo.; Denison University, Granville, Ohio; 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa.; Florida Nor- 
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Signposts in 


Christian Higher Education 


By PAUL C. CARTER 
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mal and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine, 

Fla.; Franklin College, Franklin, Ind.; Hillsdale Col- 

lege, Hillsdale, Mich.; Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 

Mich.; Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y.; Linfield Col- 

lege, McMinnville, Oreg.; Morehouse College, Atlanta, 

Ga.; Mounds-Midway School of Nursing, St. Paul, 

Minn.; Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans.; Peddie 

School, Hightstown, N.J.; University of Redlands, Red- 

lands, Calif.; Ricker College, Houlton, Me.; Shaw Uni- 

versity, Raleigh, N.C.; Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, 

S.Dak.; Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va.; : 

and Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. . 
Although not participating in the campaign, nine | 


colleges and two academies are genuinely concerned 
about keeping the door open in the discussion of rela- 
tionships and are anxious to maintain their historic tie 
with American Baptists. These schools are: Bates Col- ( 
lege, Lewiston, Me.; Bucknell University, Lewisburg, ( 
Pa.; Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; University of F 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Colby College, Waterville, Me.; 
Colby Junior College, New London, N.H.; Higgins i 
Classical Institute, Charleston, Me.; Keystone Junior it 
College, La Plume, Pa.; Stephens College, Columbia, c 
Mo.; Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn.; and William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. B 
Each of these schools will continue to serve Amer- ce 
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Elmer G. Million (right) discusses allocation of funds for 
Kalamazoo with Weimer K. Hicks and Louis W. Robey 
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can Baptist students, including those who are awarded 
scholarships through the American Baptist Student Aid 
Fund. The presidents, deans, and public-relations per- 
sonnel will retain their membership in the American 
Baptist Education Association and will be invited to 
attend the conference on Christian higher education 
each summer at Green Lake, Wis., and the midwinter 
meetings of the Association of College and School Ad- 
ministrators. They will also participate in the Christian 
Emphasis Week programs sponsored by The Board of 
Education and Publication. 

Four academies have expressed a judgment that they 
should sustain no formal connection with the American 
Baptist Convention. These are: Coburn Academy, 
Waterville, Me.; Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me.; 
Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me.; and Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vt. 

The future relationships of Leland College, Baker, 
La., and Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., are still under 
consideration. 


Ar IT’S Philadelphia meeting, the American Baptist 
convention decided that the $7.5-million goal of the 
Christian Higher Education Challenge should be di- 
vided as follows: $3-million for schools and colleges; 
$2-million for theological education; $2-million for stu- 
dent work; and $500,000 for additional scholarship aid. 

To determine distributions within this outline, staff 
members of The Board of Education and Publication 
held consultations last fall with state and city secretaries 
and those responsible for administering the colleges, 
seminaries, and student centers related to the conven- 
tion. Each president or student worker was asked to 
list the most urgent needs of his institution, numbered 
according to priority. The total of these preliminary 
askings was more than $14-million. None of these re- 
quests duplicate needs which are being met through 
other campaigns being conducted individually by some 
of the schools. 

On the basis of background information about each 
institution and specific priority listing given in the ask- 
ings, these figures were pared down so that they would 
conform to the goal of $7.5-million. 

After approval of the board of managers of The 
Board of Education and Publication and the executive 
committee of the Christian Higher Education Chal- 
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Statement on relationships to the American Baptist Con- 
ention read and signed by trustees of Franklin College 
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Chicago was second of nineteen area conferences to re- 
port proposed CHEC allocations to colleges, seminaries 





lenge, these allocations were reported in nineteen area 
conferences held in January and February. These meet- 
ings were attended by state and city secretaries, college 
and seminary presidents, chairmen of boards of trustees, 
key public-relations personnel, student workers, and 
staff of The Board of Education and Publication. 

Sums received by schools and colleges will be used 
for faculty salaries, scholarships for Baptist students, 
challenge gifts for building programs, self-help projects, 
and faculty graduate studies. 

The ten American Baptist theological institutions will 
use their grants for scholarships, establishing profes- 
sorial chairs, challenge gifts for buildings, self-help 
projects, field-work programs, library accessions, spe- 
cialized-course offerings, and faculty sabbatical studies. 
These are: Andover Newton Theological School, New- 
ton Centre, Mass.; Baptist Institute for Christian Work- 
ers, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif.; California Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Covina, Calif.; Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, Kans.; University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School, Chicago, IIl.; Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N.Y.; Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa.; Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 

In student work, funds will be used to expand local 
and regional staffs, for building projects, and for pro- 
gram resources. Approximately $500,000 will be used 
to establish work on state and independent university 
campuses where American Baptists now have no organ- 
ized student work. 


Income from the $500,000 which will be added to 
the present American Baptist Student Aid Fund will 
make possible twenty-six new four-year scholarships an- 
nually: four $2,000 scholarships; eleven $800 scholar- 
ships; and eleven $400 scholarships. 

The two questions which were asked by the Philadel- 
phia convention have now been answered. 

The question which remains before us is a decisive 
one for the future of our denomination. Are we suffi- 
ciently concerned for our program of Christian higher 
education that we will accept the challenge to begin 
giving adequate support to our schools, colleges, semi- 
naries, student work, and scholarship program? 
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HE ESSENCE of Christian higher education is 

that it provides foundations that endure in the lives 
of the students it touches. Most important among these 
foundations are wisdom, understanding, and faith. All 
three are essential. 


Foundation of Wisdom 


On American campuses today there is a renewed em- 
phasis on the importance of learning for learning’s sake, 
rather than for the sake of grades. This is a significant 
development. It is one that ought to be encouraged in 
all our schools. 

The aim of education is to teach students to under- 
stand ideas and methods and to think critically and in- 
dependently about themselves and their relation to so- 
ciety. The individual is then better prepared to develop 
a richer personal life and to live responsibly in the 
world. 

Such effective education is dependent upon the qual- 
ity of the teacher. An increasing number of qualified 
Christian teachers are needed now for our American 
Baptist schools, colleges, and seminaries in addition to 
those greatly needed by state universities and teachers 
colleges. 

In seeking to establish on our Baptist campuses a 
Christian community of friendly and able scholars, our 
colleges and seminaries are determined to be power 
houses of ideas and leadership of the quality so sorely 
needed by America and the world. 

The general staff of the human race is being trained 
on the campuses of American colleges and universities. 
Increasing numbers of national leaders from Asia, 
Africa, South America, and some European countries 
are coming to the United States for a part of their edu- 
cation. American college graduates, who compose only 
10 per cent of our adult population, manage three- 
fourths of our industrial concerns and comprise three- 
fourths of our national political leaders. 

The goal of the Christian college and of the student- 
center program should be to produce the responsible 
thinker who knows that there is truth to be known, that 
th‘s truth is worth knowing, and that this truth is worth 
seeking. 
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Baptist Education Day, April 20, will 
emphasize “foundations that endure” 
in Christian higher education 


FOUNDATIONS 
THAT ENDURE 


By JOAN THATCHER 
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Knowledge of human motivation is the first requisite 
for leadership. Basic to a meaningful Christian witness 
on the campus is a genuine attempt to share the joys, 
the despairs, and the searchings of others who are in- 
volved in the educational enterprise. 

Learning how to “make a life’ and how to “make a 
living” go together. Education at its best in our Chris- 
tian colleges, seminaries, and student centers will moti- 
vate students to elevate their goals, refine their insights, 
and broaden their learning. It will teach them how to 
balance work and play, love and worship. 


Foundation of Faith 


All branches of knowledge—science, politics, econom- 
ics, philosophy, literature—can educate man to what 
life is. Only religion can show man conclusively what 
life ought to be. 

Every philosophy of life is either religious or secular; 
it requires God or it leaves him out. Charles J. Turck, 
executive director-elect of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, has well declared: 
“In the great ideological struggle in which the nations 
of the world are now locked, the issue is much more 
than a race for supremacy in the development of de- 
structive weapons. It is an all-out global battle for men’s 
minds.” 

Students, graduates, and faculty members of Chris- 
tian educational institutions are called to dedicate them- 
selves to the difficult task of trying to be Christian in an 
unchristian society. 

Higher education is a major concern of the church, 
as truly a part of her ministry as missions or evangelism. 
Calling attention to its importance is one of the pur- 
poses of Baptist Education Day, which will be observed 
on Sunday, April 20, in conjunction with National 
Christian College Day. 

If Christian values are to be influential in a culture 
alarmingly weighted toward material and external val- 
ues, then the time has come for the churches to take 
seriously their responsibility for Christian higher edu- 
cation. The Christian Higher Education Challenge 
gives American Baptists this opportunity. 

What is at stake is the shape of the future. 
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BAPTIST MISSIONS IN 
INDUSTRIAL INDIA 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 





CURRENT CRITICISM of missionary effort has 

a national saying to a missionary, “You scratch 
where we don’t itch.” In India, the Government has 
taken this criticism seriously and, consequently, seeks to 
limit missionary visas to persons who will be doing an 
essential work for which no national is available. And 
the Government reserves the right to determine what is 
“essential.” 

This policy should remind us that we are no longer 
free to scratch where we please. A mission program in 
the Far East must both comply with government re- 
quirements and respond to a rapidly changing society. 

The independence of India has meant a relaxing of 
political tensions and has left the citizens free to devote 
their energies to the modernization of their ancient 
ways of life. Their goal is rapid industrialization and 
higher standards of living. 

Unfortunately, missionaries in India have been caught 
largely unprepared for this change. For many years they 
have worked with rural people. They have stressed vil- 
lage evangelism and, although institutions have devel- 
oped in city centers, their aim has been focused on an 
agricultural economy. Even where they have been in 
touch with industry they have tended to regard the 
workers as migrants from the farms and have not dis- 
tinguished between them and their country relatives. 
The result has been that missionaries in India have no 
organized program for industrial evangelism, and so 
their influence on the workers in urban areas has been 
negligible. 

India’s second five-year plan, now being implemented, 
calls for the expenditure of over ten billion dollars. The 
chief emphasis of this plan is the rapid industrialization 
of the country, with special attention to basic and heavy 
industries. Transportation and communications are con- 
sidered of vital importance and are, therefore, receiving 
priority. Three of our stations in Bengal-Orissa-Bihar 
are directly affected by this plan. 

The first of these, Kharagpur, is a railway center, 
with main lines from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
running through it. The expansion of the steel industry 
in Bihar and Orissa, and the further development of 
Calcutta as a port, will vastly increase the amount of 
rail traffic to be serviced and cleared in the Kharagpur 
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See city center, Jamshedpur 
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yards. A steady rise in population in this area is to be 
expected as the nationalized railway seeks to provide 
transportation for the products of India’s growing in- 
dustries. 

Our second station, Jamshedpur, is the steel center 
of India and the main source of supply for raw material 
for the second five-year plan. Fifty years ago, Jamshed- 
pur was a village in the jungle. In those days, older 
residents tell us, it was not safe to go out at night, be- 
cause of the prevalence of wild animals. Today, Jam- 
shedpur is the leading industrial city of India and one 
of the show places of the Far East. Its cosmopolitan 
population of 250,000 is expected to grow at the rate of 
ten thousand a year for the next ten years. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company employs over 
thirty thousand in the city and another thirty thousand 
to forty thousand in the mines near the city. Other in- 
dustries in the city include the Tata Locomotive and 
Engineering Company, the Indian Cable Company, the 
Indian Steel and Wire Products Company, the Agricul- 
tural Implements Company, the Tinplate Company of 
India, the Hume Pipe Company, and the Tatanagar 
Foundry. 

These associated companies employ approximately 
fifteen thousand persons. Recently, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company secured funds to enlarge its plant in 
order to double its present production. The Kaiser Engi- 
neers Overseas Corporation was given the contract for 
the expansion program, which has brought to Jamshed- 
pur eighty to ninety American engineers and their fam- 
ilies. Subcontracts have added skilled technicians from 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium. The Indian staff 
includes all major Indian races and religions. 

Mosaboni Mines, the third station, is the site of a 
large copper mine and smelter. Its population, much 
smaller than that of Kharagpur and Jamshedpur, em- 
braces an international staff and a body of semiskilled 
labor from tribal areas. 

Our Baptist strength in these three stations consists of 
eight churches, three of which are union churches. 
Services are conducted in Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu, 
and English. 

Since our pastors come from rural backgrounds, and 
since they have had only limited educational opportu- 
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Church of Christ, Jamshedpur 


nities, they find themselves at a disadvantage in dealing 
with the highly trained, well-paid workers in industry. 
Instead of becoming a religious leader, the pastor is 
often forced to accept a minor role as church custodian 
and errand boy. It is, therefore, not surprising that our 
industrial churches have failed to grow with the rise 
in population. 

Because of the necessity of expanding our work in the 
urban areas, two Christian centers have been opened in 
Kharagpur. One is primarily for English-speaking peo- 
ple and the other is for the Telugu community at Japa- 
tapur. Lack of adequate supervision and limitations in 
physical equipment have prevented these centers from 
being used by more than a fraction of the workers 
resident in those areas. Even so, they are a beginning 
and a move in the right direction. 

In both Kharagpur and Jamshedpur, schools have 
been started in church buildings, because of the inabil- 
ity of the railway and the steel company to provide 
educational facilities for all the children in their towns. 
The steel company, for example, has schools for the 
children of its employees, but it cannot take care of 
children whose parents are in associated companies and 
in business. The Government does not establish schools 
on company land. It is left to private, noncompany 
agencies to educate children of nonemployees. 

In Kharagpur, a successful kindergarten and grade 
school is being run by church members in the union 
church. At Jamshedpur, a nursery school was started 
in the Church of Christ in 1952. With the arrival of the 
Kaiser engineers, this school was expanded into a grade 
and high school for English-speaking girls. The enroll- 
ment this year is over one hundred. 

These schools are meeting a need, but we are affect- 
ing only a small section of India’s industrial life. 


A NEW VENTURE last year was in the field of 
furthering international understanding through interest 
groups. The presence of foreign families in an Indian 
community calls for adjustments on both sides. We 
found that American families, in following their accus- 
tomed pattern of living, made little allowance for In- 
dian sensitivity. At the same time, Indians were reluctant 
to make concessions for people whom they did not un- 
derstand. 
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Tata Iron and Steel Company, ™ Pitt 


In an effort to solve this problem, special-interest 
classes have been started, so that East and West may 
meet for friendship and understanding. In these classes, 
knitting and embroidery are taught by a Parsi; the 
writings of Tagore, by a Bengali; Indian history, by a 
Bengali; arts and crafts, by an American. After attend- 
ing one of these classes, a Hindu woman said, “Here 
we have all been friends.” 

This, then, is the extent of our Baptist endeavor in 
the Bengal-Orissa-Bihar industrial area: eight churches 
holding regular services; two embryonic Christian cen- 
ters; two schools in church buildings; and special-in- 
terest groups. 

We might contrast our faltering approach to a new 
era with the manner in which the Roman Catholics 
have responded to the challenge in Jamshedpur. They 
have a complete educational system for boys and girls, 
with a highly trained staff of American Jesuit fathers 
and South Indian Carmelite sisters. They have provided 
American nursing sisters for the Ardeshir Dalal ‘Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. They have opened a school of indus- 
trial relations, which is affiliated with the University 
of Bihar and allowed to grant graduate degrees. This 
year they are finishing a cathedral and a bishop’s resi- 
dence. Indeed, the Roman Catholic influence in Jam- 
shedpur is so strong that the residents say their town 
is controlled by the two C’s—Parsis and R.C.’s! 

Why have not we Baptists done more? The answer 
is not hard to find. We have not known how to appeal 
to the employees of large-scale industry, and even if we 
had known we lacked the necessary funds. These ex- 
cuses, however, can no longer be given. 

John Marsh, director of Industrial Welfare, Inc., 
London, said that the most important contribution 
which our mission could make in Jamshedpur would 
be to provide counselors for the industrial workers. 
The workers come to the cities from the villages. Thev 
leave behind them the restraints and security of village 
life. They are dazzled by the high wages and their new 
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freedom. In this exhilarating experience the worker 
falls an easy prey to temptation. If he is to be protected, 
wise guidance is needed, and this guidance should be 
provided by noncompany agencies. Mr. Marsh felt that 
the Christian church should be the agency to supply the 
counselors. 

Women, even more than men, are in need of help, 
because they do not have the opportunity to discuss 
their problems with co-workers. The village well has 
disappeared, and the women are confined to their homes 
except when accompanied by their husbands or close 
relatives. If Christian social workers were available to 
visit in the homes, burdens would be eased and the 
darkness of solitude lightened. 


W: MUST UNDERSTAND, however, that the 
Christian visitor or counselor will not be welcome in 
the industrial areas if he attempts to proselytize. The 
chief town administrator of Jamshedpur informed us 
that any program we might desire to initiate should be 
open to the members of all religious groups, and that no 
attempt should be made to change religious loyalties. 
In the steel plant, the three strongest religious groups 
are divided as follows: Hindu and Sikh, 83.17 per 
cent; Moslem, 13.29 per cent; Christian, 2.82 per cent. 

It can readily be seen that any attempt of a minority 
religious group to proselytize would result in ill feeling 
and unrest among the majority. As no employer wants 
friction among his emplcyees, it follows that in a com- 
pany town, especially in India, the direct approach in 
religion has to be modified. The aim of the missionary 
should be, not to disrupt community life, but to 
change it. 

But there is a bright side to the picture. Despite the 
limitations under which the missionary must labor, the 
Christian influence in India has been out of all propor- 
tion to the number of Christians. The personality and 
the teachings of Jesus have been motivating forces in 
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Emmanuel Baptist Church, Jamshedpur 
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the reform movements within Hinduism, and many of 
the non-Christian spiritual leaders of India (Tagore, 
Gandhi, Bhave) have testified to their indebtedness to 
Jesus. 

An Indian Y.M.C.A. secretary said recently that 
Hindu parents like to have their boys join the Y.M.C.A. 
He said, “They don’t want them to become Christians, 
but they do want them to have Christlike characters.” 
This statement helps to explain why Hindus, Moslems, 
and Parsis send their children to Christian schools. 

So we should not be too discouraged if actual con- 
versions are few. Let us, rather, rejoice that non-Chris- 
tian faiths accept “Christlike” as their standard of con- 
duct, and let us work and pray for the day when they 
will accept Christ himself. 

Many individuals and groups are trying to better the 
lot of the people of India, and in the industrial areas 
we might endeavor to coordinate their activities. The 
town office in Jamshedpur suggested, for example, that 
we establish a central agency to supervise and direct 
all noncompany -welfare work. This agency would in- 
clude a family-planning clinic, an adult-counseling serv- 
ice, a child-guidance clinic, a youth center, and a 
mobile medical unit. 

A Christian program of industrial evangelism in 
India, or elsewhere, has to appeal to followers of other 
religions. A Christian center, with adequate staff and 
facilities for large-scale welfare work, seems to be the 
logical answer. Such a center would be welcomed both 
by the employers and by the employees. 

We could not, however, follow exactly the same pro- 
grams as Christian centers in the United States, be- 
cause of racial and religious differences. Our Christian 
witness in industrial India has to be given in those 
areas which other religions leave untouched. 

If Christians, through faith and ethical living, can 
approximate the kingdom of God in this world, the 
Indian will change his philosophy of life and find in ful- 
fillment, rather than renunciation, God’s will for him. 

Jesus did not know large-scale industry, but if he had, 
undoubtedly he would have given the workers strength, 
guidance, courage, faith, and hope. If we are faithful 
in our witness we can carry on this ministry today, and 
thus make true the words of the prophet: “They shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” 
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Among the Current Books 





REALITY AND PRAYER. By John 
B. Magee. Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. 


A treatment of the devotional life 
which is fresh and vital and at the 
same time soundly devout and scrip- 
tural, is a book to prize! As Leslie 
Weatherhead says of it, “This book is 
different.” John Magee is a Methodist 
minister, and as professor of philoso- 
phy at the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash., he has _ invested 
twenty years in accumulating mate- 
rials for this volume. Behind this book 
is an enormous amount of research, 
and in it are literally hundreds of 
authoritative references and quota- 
tions from Christianity’s noblest ex- 
emplars of the disciplines of the 
prayer-life. From Plato to Bonaven- 
tura to Ibsen to a dozen of moderns, 
the author has extracted the inner 
thinking of the spiritually great and 
applied it in an outline that strikes the 
expression and exercise of “the soul’s 
sincere desire.” 


GOD IN THE GARDEN. The Story 
of the Billy Graham New York Cru- 
sade. By Curtis Mitchell. Doubleday 
& Company. $2.50. 


The author of this excellent and in- 
spiring book, a minister’s son, has been 
a frequent visitor in Graham crusades 
for several years; he is also a trained 
reporter and a feature writer for the 
American Weekly magazine. His book 
is, therefore, sympathetic in its treat- 
ment of the biggest meeting Billy 
Graham has yet held, but is far from 
being a series of uncritical blurbs. It 
is, in fact, a painstaking statistical 
study, setting forth factual results, 
while making estimates and pronounc- 
ing judgments in spiritual terms which 
all Christians will warmly appreciate. 
A heartwarming volume, its pages will 
supply dynamic material for many an 
evangelistic sermon, as well as a real- 
istic description and analysis of one of 
the most testing, and triumphant, soul- 
winning crusades of this or any other 


age. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
APOCRYPHA. By, Bruce M. Metz- 
ger. Oxford University Press. $4.00. 


This Introduction is designed to ac- 
company the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Apocrypha, which was published 
September 30, 1957, the first transla- 
tion of the books of the Apocrypha 
prepared by a committee of American 
scholars. There is a brief history of 
the processes of differentiation be- 
tween the canonical and the apoc- 
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ryphal writings of the Old Testament. 
This is followed by a separate chapter 
for each of the books of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, giving a state- 
ment of what is generally agreed 
among scholars as to its authorship, 
date of composition, original language, 
and the like. A condensation of the 
book is provided, with quotations of 
significant portions which are either 
well known or give the general reader 
a sample of the author’s style. These 
summaries are furnished with chapter 
and verse references, so that one may 
know exactly where to turn for the 
fuller account. At the close of each 
digest there is a discussion of the im- 
portance of that book, or a part of 
it, in the history of the synagogue 
and/or of the church. Concluding 
chapters discuss how the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha affected the New 
Testament. There is a brief history of 
the use of the Apocrypha in the Chris- 
tian church. There is a chapter on the 
pervasive influence of the Apocrypha, 
particularly as it affects English litera- 
ture, world music and art, and the 
like. In the Appendix is a chapter on 
the New Testament Apocrypha, par- 
ticularly the recently discovered frag- 
ment of “St. Paul and the Baptized 
Lion.” 


A TEEN-AGER’S GUIDE TO PER- 
SONAL SUCCESS. By Erma Paul 
Ferrari. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


This is a little book that in general 
gives very sensible advice to adoles- 
cents. It answers such questions as: 
“How can I be pular?” “How 
should I act on a date?” “Should I go 
steady?” “Should I plan on college?” 
“How shall I get my homework done 
right?” “What is the right job for 
me?” It deals with personal appear- 
ance, family relationships, the physi- 
cal and emotional life, the deeper 
things of the spirit, and other con- 
tingencies that a growing person 
meets. Perhaps the only adverse criti- 
cism of the book is that some young 
people might feel in reading it that in 
places it is couched too much in terms 
of a hovering mother’s advice. But the 
advice given is excellent, and any 
young person can profitably read it 
and act upon it. A bibliography of 


source books for study is well selected. 


A TREASURY OF STORY-SER- 
MONS FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
by Charles L. Wallis. Harper @ 
Brothers. $3.95. 


This is an excellent anthology of 
children’s stories, or story-sermons. 


They are arranged in groups that 
cover the principal areas of religious 
interest and instruction. Many of them 
are as applicable to adults as they are 
to children. They are gleaned from 
many sources. There is an index of 
texts to which various stories apply. 
A special-day index indicates stories 
that may be advantageously used on 
the special Sundays of the church year. 
There is also a subject and name in- 
dex. These indexes facilitate the use 
of the material. The author, who is 
minister of Keuka College Church 
and professor of English, has edited 
a number of anthologies. 


MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS. 
By Howard C. Kee. The Westmin- 
ster Press. $1.00. 


The ethical problems discussed in 
this book concern the individual’s re- 
lationship and responsibility to good- 
ness, social pressure, marriage, profes- 
sion, and law. The book is in the 
nature of a friendly discussion, rather 
than a penetrating diagnosis of the 
problems involved. 


MINISTRY TO TURBULENT 
AMERICA. By G. Pitt Beers. The 
Judson Press. $2.50 
Here is the story of The American 

Baptist Home Mission Society as told 
by one who served as its executive 
secretary from 1934 to his retirement 
in 1953. This man was well aware of 
the deep spiritual needs of turbulent 
America, and he devoted the mature 
years of his life to meeting these needs 
through the services of the Home Mis- 
sion Society. Here, then, is the mis- 
sionary enterprise at our own door- 
steps, as we see what one denomination 
has done, and is doing, to make ac- 
ceptance of the Christian gospel a rich 
and vital experience. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE: HIS LIFE 
AND LETTERS. By George Seaver. 
Harper & Brother. $6.95. 

The author of Albert Schweitzer: 
The Man and His Mind has now 
given us a full-length biography of 
David Livingstone, the missionary-ex- 
plorer-scientist who preceded Schweit- 
zer in Africa by nearly a century. The 
650 pages in this definitive study are 
packed full of information, interpreta- 
tion, and inspiration—all blending 
into a life-sized portrait of one of the 
greatest of men. With Mr. Seaver’s 
skilled hand in command, the story 
moves easily and swiftly from begin- 
ning to end. This story is interesting 
throughout, and at times positively 
fascinating. Making good use of many 
new materials, Mr. Seaver re-creates 
the pilgrimage of a man who will live 
as long as other men are interested in 
courageous and heroic service to the 
underprivileged peoples of the world. 
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FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





Meeting Deadlines for Christ 
By FAITH POMPONIO 


O BAPTISTS believe in _ rein- 
carnation?” “Are any Baptist 
churches kept open twenty-four hours 
a day?” “What kind of worship serv- 
ice do Baptists have on Good Friday, 
and how well are they attended?” 
These are a few of the questions 
regularly phoned in to the department 
of press relations in the division of 
communications of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. The person at the 
other end of the line is likely to be a 
writer from Life magazine or News- 
week or even The Associated Press 
who is writing a religious story and is 
anxious to have the Baptist viewpoint. 
On other occasions, Baptists make 
the contact. A letter to Look maga- 
zine, offering the services of the de- 
partment of press relations, netted an 
answer from the author of the current 
“Religions in America” series in Look. 
Hartzell Spence, who wrote One Foot 
in Heaven, replied that he would soon 
be starting the Baptist article for the 
series. He welcomed the chance to 
work with the department as he com- 
piles material for his story. 


Baptist News Service 


Maintaining cordial working rela- 
tionships with secular writers and edi- 
tors is only a part of the work of 
the department of press relations. The 
Baptist News Service is also one of 
its major functions. 

BNS is on the scene at every im- 
portant American Baptist event, gath- 
ering the news and taking pictures. 
The ministry and mission of the de- 
nomination is interpreted to secular 
as well as Baptist news agencies. BNS 
stories and pictures are dispatched on 
a daily basis to newspapers, radio and 
television news directors, secular mag- 
azine editors, the national Baptist 
magazines, including Missions and 
each of the state and city Baptist 
papers across the country. 

Every medium is used to keep 
American Baptists informed. This 
makes for a strong, dedicated denom- 
ination. As the news of the convention 
is reported to the secular world as 
well, new possibilities open up for 
Baptists to serve Christ. 


Monthly Assignments 


The state paper supplement is an- 
other service of the department. A 
monthly sheet of denominational 
news, it is released to state and city 
Baptist editors as a suggestion for 
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their publications. Some staple it to 
their papers as the center spread. 
Others use the material separately. 

In addition to the supplement, the 
department also issues a monthly 
newsletter, primarily for noneditors. 
This sheet, containing a digest of im- 
portant Baptist stories, is sent to de- 
nominational and lay leaders, home 
and foreign missionaries, seminaries, 
Baptists with religious radio and tele- 
vision news programs, and pastors and 
chaplains who request it. 

Throughout the month, the depart- 
ment works in cooperation with the 
boards and councils of the demonina- 
tion in releasing biographical news 
stories and pictures of the numerous 
speakers on deputation in churches 
and at camps and conferences across 
the country. This material is used in 
local newspapers and in the Baptist 
state papers. 


Communicating with You 


One recent example of how the de- 
partment is constantly communicat- 
ing to the denomination and also to 
the secular world can be seen in the 
continuous coverage to the headquar- 
ters-location story. 

The problem of headquarters loca- 
tion has become increasingly more crit- 
ical during the past ten years. In that 
period, a careful study of the situation 
was made. There was a need for this 
material to be coordinated and inter- 
preted, and also a need for additional 





The ministry and mission of the de- 
nomination is interpreted to secular 
as well as Baptist news agencies, 
through Baptist News Service. Stories 
and pictures are dispatched on a daily 
basis. Press clippings resulting from 
Baptist News Service releases are 
pasted up in scrap books and turned 
over to the American Baptist His- 
torical Society, Rochester, N.Y., for 
preservation. History in the making! 


study to be made of the current trends 
and needs within the denomination. 

Delegates to the convention’s an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia last 
spring voted for the creation of a 
commission on headquarters location 
to conduct an impartial and intensive 
study of the matter and to report their 
findings to the General Council. 

Every meeting of the commission 
was reported, from the first one in 
New York city in September, 1957, to 
its other meetings in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, and finally to 
the meeting of the General Council 
in Kansas City, Kans., last month, 
when the commission made its recom- 
mendation. From this report, the Gen- 
eral Council framed its recommenda- 
tion to the denomination. This also 
was widely reported by the depart- 
ment of press relations. 

It is vitally important that delegates 
to the Cincinnati convention in June 
know all the facts involved before 
they vote on where they want the 
headquarters of their denomination to 
be located. In addition to the stories 
dealing with the progress of the com- 
mission as it was being made, the de- 
partment worked closely for months 
with the chairman of the commission, 
Ellis J. Holt, of Pittsfield, Mass. A 
series of special interpretative articles 
by Mr. Holt were released through 
BNS exclusively to national, state, and 
city Baptist editors for use in their 
publications. 


The Big Story 


American Baptists make more news 
at each annual meeting than at any 
other time during the year. Advance 
BNS news stories are already appear- 
ing in newspapers across the country. 
This month, some six hundred reli- 
gious news editors will receive an in- 
vitation to attend and cover the de- 
nomination’s fifty-first annual meeting 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12-17. Al- 
though only a fraction are located in 
states close enough to warrant their 
coming, the editors frequently run ad- 
vance stories in their papers based on 
the background material sent with the 
invitation. They are also alerted to the 
wire-service stories their papers will 
receive while the meetings are in prog- 
ress in Cincinnati. 

The annual meeting is big news in 
terms of number of press clippings 
which pour in afterward, but the 
really “big story” goes out every day 
in every release dispatched. Each one 
tells how American Baptists are re- 
acting, through their ministry around 
the world today, to that unequalled 
event which took place nearly two 
thousand years ago. The Son of God 
lived among men and was crucified 
for their sake. Christ is the “big story” 
every day of the year. 
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Sold Out! 

No more copies of the 1958 edition 
of A Book of Remembrance are avail- 
able from the New York office, as we 
are completely sold out. At this time 
of writing a few copies may still be 
available from some of the state offices 
and the denominational book stores, 
but most reports coming in say “sold 
out”! 

Now is the time to place your order 
for the 1959 edition of A Book of Re- 
membrance. The new issue is in pro- 
duction and will contain several fea- 
tures omitted from the 1958 edition. 
Advance orders are now being taken. 


Regional Workshops 


Assistance to churches in the fields 
of budget building and financial sup- 
port will be expanded this coming 
year as a result of six regional work- 
shops for sector directors to be held 
in May, June, and July in New Eng- 
land; New York and New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; the 
Middle Western states; and the West 
Coast states. 

Participation in these workshops 
will be by invitation and upon nom- 
inations from the regional counselor 
for each respective area. Workshops 
enable every American Baptist Con- 
vention church to have the advan- 
tages of trained personnel in planning 
their 1959 program and budget re- 


quirements. 


New Literature 
Subscription Plan 


Within the last couple of months 
over four hundred new subscriptions 
have been received for “New Litera- 
ture.” More and more American Bap- 
tists are taking advantage of this serv- 
ice offered through the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation. 

For only $1.50, “New Literature” 
will bring you a copy of A Book of 
Remembrance (1959 edition will be 
mailed December 1), four issues of 
The Secret Place, a generous sampling 
of all new literature produced by the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation, 
plus many new literature publications 
from the various societies and agencies 
of the convention. 

Packets are now mailed on a bi- 
monthly basis. With each subscription, 
you will receive a schedule of mailings 
so that you will know when to expect 
your packet. 

“New Literature” is a valuable aid 
in program planning and in helping 
you keep up to date on the work of 
American Baptists around the world. 

Mail your subscription to the De- 
partment of Literature, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





A Highway for God 


By RAYMOND W. BEAVER 


HE WARTIME Ledo Road of 

Stillwell fame (a road reaching 
from Assam to China, across north 
Burma) cost thousands of American 
lives and millions of American dollars. 
Yet for a few years following the war, 
that road was almost swallowed up by 
dense jungle. What was at that critical 
period in our history a vital supply 
line, has only recently been partly re- 
stored for peacetime travel. This Ledo 
Road connects with the famous 
Burma Road, over which went muni- 
tions and men during the war in 
China. 


Spiritual Road 

It was 145 years ago that Adoniram 
Judson began building a new kind of 
road in Burma—a spiritual road, to be 
sure, but a road along which were to 
come emissaries of the Good News of 
God’s love for sinners and of new life 
through Jesus Christ. His road, which 
began in the seaport town of Rangoon, 
was gradually extended to other places 
far and wide—places which have be- 
come familiar to the ears of American 
Baptists—Moulmein, Bassein, Toun- 
goo, Tharrawaddy, Mandalay, Kutkai, 
Kengtung, and Haka. What began as 
an uncertain little footpath has be- 
come a sure highway along which to- 
day more than 200,000 Burmans, 
Karens, Chins, Kachins, Shans, Lahus, 
and a host of other related and unre- 
lated peoples of Burma are walking by 
faith in the Risen Lord, Jesus Christ. 


Buddhist Travelers, Too 


As in the building of the Ledo 
Road, the building of Christ’s Road in 
Burma has not been easy. Nine-tenths 
of the people are Buddhists, and so 
Buddhism is one of the main chal- 
lenges to the spread of the gospel. 
This is true not only of Burma, but of 
Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, China, 
and Japan; for it is the religion of the 
majority in these countries, too. 

The way of the Buddha has some 
high moral teachings, including pro- 
hibition of the use of intoxicating 
beverages and taking life in any form. 
There is a certain splendor in its 
pageantry, its colorful and gay festi- 
vals. It takes the meaning of life seri- 
ously. It places the responsibility of 
meeting the vicissitudes of life squarely 





on the individual—through right liv- 
ing, and self-denial. 

It has a history predating the Chris- 
tian Era by five hundred years. Add to 
this the belief that if the Buddhist does 
not make a go of this life, he will have 
countless other opportunities in lives 
to come. If he does make good in this 
life, he will move up the ladder to- 
ward the goal of Eternal Bliss. Here 
you do have a real challenge to Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps we Christians from 
the West have not taken Buddhism 
seriously enough. This failure on our 
part may account for the compara- 
tively little success there has been in 
winning Buddhists to Jesus Christ, 
who not only pointed us to the Way 
but actually is the Way. 


Study of Buddhism 


Recently our Burmese Christian 
brethren have been laying plans for a 
study center where both missionaries 
and national leaders may make a 
thorough study of Buddhism. In the 
words of the commission on Budd- 
hism, here is an objective of these 
centers: “The work of the center is 
to interpret the beliefs and practices 
of contemporary Buddhists to Chris- 
tians, so that Christians may have cor- 
rect information, be able to communi- 
cate the Christian gospel in the lan- 
guage and thought forms of Budd- 
hists, and have real conversation with 
them.” 

In Buddhism we have not only a 
challenge to our progress, but also an 
ally, strange as that may seem. Al- 
though Buddhism recognizes no per- 
sonal God, no Creator, no need for a 
Savior or vicarious atonement, there 
is still much common ground. This is 
not to say that all religions can be 
reduced to certain basic elements they 
have in common, so that their adher- 
ents can agree on these points and 
then everyone can go home happy, in 
one religious fold. 

There is not a Baptist missionary 
or Baptist Christian in all of Burma 
who would go along with this solu- 
tion. But we must find points of com- 
mon ground where reconciliation is 
possible, understand those areas where 
reconciliation seems impossible, and 
then in language or thought forms 
which make sense, urge the leap of 
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faith which is always necessary for us 
all. We must present the gospel in 
Burma, not only so that Christians 
may comprehend and grow, but so 
that Buddhists may comprehend and 
be saved. 


A Second Ally 


What has been said of Buddhism as 
a challenge and an ally can also be 
said of Burmese nationalism. When 
you read the history of Christianity in 
Burma, you see that there was a wel- 
come freedom accorded ihe mission- 
aries within the areas where the Eng- 
lish planted the Union Jack in three 
progressive conquests of the country 
in the last century. The church in its 
world outreach took advantage of the 
“open doors.” Now an independent 
republic, the Union of Burma, for the 
past ten years has been free to decide 
whether she will permit Western mis- 
sionaries to work unhampered within 
her borders. 

After 133 years of British occupa- 
tion, the wonder is that this Buddhist 
Government has taken an over-all 
friendly attitude toward Christian 
missions. Burmese nationalism, though 
zealous, is intentionally helping to 
speed up the process of making the 
church in Burma less dependent upon 
men and money from abroad. We 
Baptists have been working toward 
the goal of a self-supporting, self-di- 
recting, self-propagating body of be- 
lievers. The spirit of independence, 
which marks the life of Burma today, 
is bringing this goal closer more 
rapidly than at any other time in his- 
tory. Once again, we see a challenge 
which is working as an ally. God works 
in many ways his wonders to perform. 


Universal Obstacle 

But the major obstacle to Christi- 
anity is the same in every nation— 
man’s sin. Whether a man is estranged 
from God in a rice field in Burma or 
in a factory in Detroit, is unimportant. 
What is important is to find ways of 
making men aware of their estrange- 
ment from God and, in a creative min- 
istry of reconciliation, declare Jesus 
as Reconciler. 

Until we preachers, teachers, and 
laymen take sin seriously and interpret 
its tragedy clearly, we cannot speak of 
our Savior Jesus Christ as the answer 
to man’s dilemma with any conviction 
or meaning. In the past, builders of 
the spiritual Burma Road extended it 
to the mountains, valleys, plains, cities, 
and villages, but there is still much, 
much to be done. 


National Colleagues at Work 
What are the missionaries doing in 
this outreach? A few spend consider- 
able time preaching Christ from vil- 
lage to village where his name has 
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never been heard. Most of them major 
in training pastors, evangelists, and 
teachers to carry out the Great Com- 
mission. For a year, I taught evangel- 
ism in the Pwo Karen Bible School, 
Rangoon, and at the Divinity School, 
Insein. Today those fifty students have 
scattered far and wide throughout 
Burma, going into places and declar- 
ing the message in ways impossible for 
the missionary. Our missionaries are 
in Burma not to present the gospel 
primarily in a _ missionary-to-non- 
Christian encounter, but to help make 
it possible for the gospel to be 
preached. 

In addition to the evangelistic out- 
reach through the Bible schools and 
seminaries are the missionary efforts 
of the various language-group organ- 
izations which make up the Burma 
Baptist Convention. Just three years 
ago, a small evangelistic center was 
opened along this same Ledo Road as 
it reaches up into Assam. Here the 
Kachins began a concentrated pro- 
gram of taking the Good News to the 
head-hunting Nagas along the India- 
Burma border. Two Christian schools 
have been established successfully in 
two Naga villages. In one village 
thirty-eight Nagas made their profes- 
sion of faith in Christ and were bap- 





tized by Kachin evangelists. The 
Kachins, with the help of the Burma 
Baptist Convention, have sent truck- 
loads of rice to a Naga famine area. 


Third Road 


Our third road is the Road to 
Mandalay, and who has not heard of 
that in poetry and song? In the fall 
of 1957, some five thousand Burma 
Baptists, representing nearly 200,000 
in the churches, made their way over 
the highways and byways of Burma to 
attend the eighty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Burma Baptist Convention, 
converging on the historic capital of 
the Kingdom of Burma—Mandalay. 
The theme was “My Responsibilities 
for Christ.” The report, written by 
Louise Paw, concludes with the chal- 
lenge: “Christ’s kingdom here in 
Burma depends on the faithfulness of 
each Christian in bearing his share of 
responsibility.” 

As he walked along another road, 
called the road to Emmaus, the Risen 
Christ walks with these friends on the 
Burma roads of today. You remember 
the story in chapter 24 of Luke’s Gos- 
pel. Oh, how blind and deaf we are 
as we walk along our roads to Em- 
maus, our Burma roads, our American 
roads! 


Jidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Walking with the World 


By MARY PARKER 


OICES FROM many lands blend 
with those of American young 
people on the campuses of the uni- 
versities of California. Four thousand 
overseas students are enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this 
state. Fifteen hundred of these stu- 
dents attend the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 
Adjacent to the campus is a spacious 
residence with the words “Students 





Students enjoy Christian fellowship 
through Students International group 


International” over the front door. 
The three-story dwelling, with living 
room, dining room, and kitchen large 
enough to entertain one hundred peo- 
ple at a time, is “home” to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Morris Forbes and their “fam- 
ily” of eleven students representing 
eight countries. In addition to the stu- 
dents who live there, the house enter- 
tains 250 students who drop in for 
various activities during the year. Be- 
hind the busy activity of the house is 
a thrilling story of only two years’ dur- 
ation. 

After serving fifteen years in Assam 
and six years in the Philippines, under 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, the Forbes family returned to 
Berkeley to enable Mr. Forbes to study 
for his doctorate. Because of their 
great interest in the peoples of the 
world, they began opening their home 
to small groups of overseas students on 
the campus. 
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Through the combined efforts of the 
committee for work with foreign stu- 
dents of the San Francisco Bay Cities 
Baptist Union, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Maxwell Powers, Celia 
Allen, former Christian Friendliness 
missionary for Northern California, 
and the Forbeses, an expanded pro- 
gram came out. In July, 1957, the 
committee, with the assistance of the 
San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist 
Union and the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, moved the 
Forbeses into this fine, large home. 

Activities include retreats, teas, re- 
ceptions, discussion groups, wives’ 
clubs, and song fests. Services include 
counseling, providing transportation, 
finding housing, and placing overseas 
students in homes for special occa- 
sions or everyday situations. At the 
Sunday afternoon fall reception, one 
hundred guests from thirty countries 
were present. Girls from India wore 
beautiful saris. Soloists from Japan, 
India, China, Burma, and the Philip- 
pines shared music from their native 
lands. 


Annual Retreats 

Two annual retreats, held in the 
spring and in the fall, are sources of 
satisfying experiences with overseas 
students. The retreats are held in the 
lodge of Redwood Grove. 

The informal program, apparently 
unplanned, is in actuality the product 
of careful planning. At the fall re- 
treat the picture The Broken Mask 
was introduced to stimulate thinking 
and conversation. As a result, far into 
the night the young people discussed 
segregation, caste systems, and prej- 
udices, with profit to all. For the 
Americans, it was a time of soul- 
searching in which they came face to 
face with a major social problem. 

Long walks, games around the fire- 
side, friendly chats over a cup of cof- 


fee, and genuine fellowship at meal- 
time, filled rewarding hours. In such 
a setting it is inevitable that glimpses 
of Christianity are caught. 

Festivals are part of the culture of 
all countries. Thanksgiving time af- 
forded an opportunity to show a film 
entitled The Festival of Thanksgiving, 
following which many described simi- 
lar festivals and celebrations in their 
countries. 


Overseas Wives 

On the first Monday afternoon oi 
each month the Overseas Wives’ Club 
meets at Students International. Many 
of the wives have scant command of 
English and appreciate this time of 
fellowship with other wives from over- 
seas. Each month wives from the same 
country plan the menu and prepare 
and serve the food to the group. Even- 
tually wives from Japan, India, Ger- 
many, China, Assam, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Syria, Greece, and Persia 
will have had their turns. Sometimes 
the committee shows the girls how to 
use packaged goods from this country. 

Students International may be given 
a variety of designations, such as mis- 
sions at our doorstep, United Nations 
at the local level, foreign missions ex- 
tended, hospitality U.S.A., and world 
friendships. 


World-Mindedness 
In the Home 


By HAZEL M. BOLTWOOD 


Forty-seven Baptist families in the 
Detroit, Mich., area participated in 
Detroit’s first and long-memorable 
sharing-Christmas program. “This was 
a Christmas that I won’t forget for a 
long time,” said a young man from 


Korea, expressing the feelings of the 
American Baptists, Wolverine Bap- 
tists, and international visitors who 
shared in the program. 





International students’ met at First Baptist Church, Birmingham, Mich. 
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Nine overseas students, from the 
University of Michigan and the Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, were entertained for a five- 
day period which began Monday be- 
fore Christmas and ended Friday 
after Christmas. The guests, repre- 
senting six countries, were housed at 
the Y.M.C.A. at the expense of the 
Detroit Association of American Bap- 
tist Churches. 

On Monday evening, the men were 
entertained at a dinner at the First 
Baptist Church, Ferndale, under the 
cosponsorship of the Ferndale church 
and the First Baptist Church, Royal 
Oak. The purpose of the evening was 
orientation to the week’s program and 
witness to the teachings of Christ on 
brotherhood. 

On Tuesday evening, the nine stu- 
dents attended the family Christmas 
Eve service at the First Baptist 
Church, Birmingham. The party 
which followed in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Barrett, was climaxed 
by a circle of prayer in which each 
person lighted the candle of the per- 
son next to him, and said a prayer 
for his family and country in his own 
language. 


Christmas Day in Baptist Homes 


The guests and a number of stu- 
dents from Wayne State University 
spent Christmas Day in the homes of 
Baptist families. Churches which par- 
ticipated in this hospitality experience 
were Ferndale First, Covenant, Cherry 
Hill, Linden, Alpha, Redford, and 
Birmingham First. This day was the 
highlight for the students. In a family 
atmosphere they made new friends 
and experienced the type of warmth 
they associated with home. 

The students met in two groups in 
two homes on Thursday evening. The 
evening of fellowship, cutting through 
racial lines, deeply impressed the visi- 
tors. Some commented that they did 
not know that Christians met together 
without the barrier of race. To these 
from other lands this discovery was an 
unforgettable revelation. 

On Friday morning, the group had 
breakfast together at the Y.M.C.A. 
and discussed plans for the coming 
vear. The enthusiasm of the guests 
was contagious. Their suggestions re- 
vealed that they had caught the spirit 
of the Christian Friendliness philos- 
ophy. As the students departed for 
home, they asked permission to repeat 
the visit again, and this feeling was 
shared by the Detroit people. 

In retrospect, Detroit’s first sharing- 
Christmas program appears to have 
been an experience of deep spiritual 
growth both for the international visi- 
tors and for the families who partici- 
pated in the project. All look forward 
to another gathering. 
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Facing Our Ancient Error 


“Custom without reason is only ancient error.”—OxLp ENGLISH PROVERB. 


ARLY IN THE nineteenth cen- 

tury, a courageous young woman 
named Elizabeth Blackwell braved the 
scorn and opposition of both sexes to 
become America’s first woman doctor. 
The story of the persecutions visited 
upon her—ridicule, accusations of im- 
morality, social snubs, even attempts 
to deprive her of the medical degree 
she had earned—seems incredible to- 
day. Like countless other men and 
women who have suffered under the 
lash of “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
she was guilty of nothing but breaking 
a custom. 

When we look back on the follies of 
times past, we are likely to be both 
horrified and amused. We feel glad 
that we have conquered so many old 
prejudices, so many areas of ignor- 
ance. But when we try to look at the 
traditions of our day with clear rea- 
son and Christian concepts of justice, 
our emotions are likely to get in the 
way. It is hard for us to see that we 
have our own brands of witchcraft, 
our own ways of stoning the martyrs. 


Discrimination 


Today, America is in process of 
making an agonizing reappraisal of 
one of its oldest and most stubborn 
traditions—the practice of discrimina- 
tion based on race. This reappraisal 
did not come about because the Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision 
regarding school integration. It was 
long overdue and inevitable. For 
many years the conviction had been 
growing in the hearts and minds of 
thinking Christians that our society 
can never be truly democratic until 
we mend the fatal flaw of second-class 
citizenship. 

In 1952, two years before the Su- 
preme Court made its historic deci- 
sion, the thirty church denominations 
that publish materials cooperatively 
under the imprint “Friendship Press” 
determined to give America the full, 
unvarnished picture of our race re- 
lations. 

These materials were planned prin- 
cipally for churches and related or- 
ganizations. They approach the prob- 
lem in many ways, to meet the needs 
of various communities and groups. 
The large number of churches that 
make a serious study each year of some 
topic related to home missions, will be 
interested in the textbooks that ana- 
lyze prejudice, explain the teachings 
of Scripture with regard to race, and 
describe the heartening number of 
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constructive activities that are taking 
place from Maine to Mississippi in 
the interest of better race relations. 

The approach to this study may be 
made as bright and entertaining as 
you choose. Films and filmstrips can 
be used as starters for informal dis- 
cussion. There are several plays that 
interpret minority problems, a gay pic- 
ture map and supplies to enliven 
church suppers, and many types of 
material geared to each of the age 
groups including delightful and in- 
structive story books and picture sets 
for children. 


Reason and Reasons 
The wise individual who long ago 


coined the proverb “Custom without 
reason is only ancient error,” definitely 
meant “reason”—not “reasons.” One 
of the aims of the program on race 
relations is to discover the difference 
between reasons and reason, to make 
a sharp distinction between race atti- 
tudes based on sound thinking and 
those found in “ancient error.” 

This study is fascinating. Many 
churches and church groups have al- 
ready studied it profitably. Broadened 
vision and steps of advance have been 
outcomes. A men’s class president 
from the Deep South said: “You 


don’t know what this study has done 
to me. And you know my mother is 
rabid on the race question.” It was a 





Segre! * at 


Excellent addition to church library 


real conversion. Many will want to 
and should still make a study of the 
Christian implications of the race 
problem. 


‘Suddenly the Sun’ 


As I read this book by Eleanor 
Hull, several thoughts kept going 
through my mind—how great man 
can be, how much he can do against 
odds, and how much of an influence 
for good he can be. 

Through this story of Shizu—a Jap- 
anese girl who entered a Christian 
mission school in Japan at the age of 
ten, was converted to Christianity, 
and began an entirely new way of life 
—we gain insight into how these 
things can be accomplished. 

As the young bride of the gay Chi- 
yokiehi, she has high hopes for a new 
life in America, but once the couple 
is here she finds that they are gener- 
ally regarded as part of a group called 
“Japs.” 

Sustained by religious belief, the ir- 
resistible lure of learning, and strength 
of character, the couple face their 
many problems and emerge as re- 
spected and successful citizens. 

Shizu’s dream of earning a degree 
at the University of California is at 
first abandoned because of poverty 
and then by the arrival of twelve chil- 
dren, nine of whom become graduates 
of the university. 

However, recognition does come her 
way when the Mothers’ Club at the 
university chooses her as “Mother of 
the Year.” 

The news of Pearl Harbor shocked 
this family as it did American-born 
families, but their continuing faith in 
God and in people saw them through 
the disillusionment of being sent to a 
relocation camp. 

When the war ended and all the 
restrictions were removed, Shizu said 
simply, “Let’s go home.” 

This book is strongly recommended 
to all Americans and to all Japanese- 
Americans, It is an insight into peo- 
ple; and by emphasizing that people 
are individuals, not Japanese or Amer- 
icans, this book illustrates what man’s 
love and understanding of each other 
can mean to individuals and to na- 
tions. 

The author is the wife of the execu- 
tive director of the Cleveland Baptist 
Association of the American Baptist 
Convention, Angus C. Hull, Jr. This 
is an excellent biography for use with 
the themes “Christ, the Church, and 
Race,” and “Japan.” This would be 
a good book to add to the reading 
library of the church. 

Order from your nearest American 
Baptist Publication Society book store. 
The book is priced at $2.75 for cloth 
binding; $1.50 for paper. 
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APRIL 


The Bible 





edlcud ara Micah 


through Hosea 


June. .1 Corinthians 


Book of the Month 


Mark 


Mark was Peter’s interpreter. He 
was not a direct follower of the Lord; 
but after Peter’s death he wrote down 
Peter’s recollections of what Christ 
had said or done. Peter told his story 
as it related to practical needs and 
did not try to present it systematically. 

The date is difficult to set. Some 
passages would indicate that it might 
be before the final siege of Jerusalem, 
between A.p. 65 and A.p. 70. 

The first half is a collection of anec- 
dotes. Jesus is pictured as having in- 
explicable powers which he used to 
help sufferers and people in need of 
help. His success depended on their 
faith. Before long one realizes that 
Jesus knows he is to be king of the 
coming kingdom. When Peter discov- 
ers the secret, the journey to Jeru- 
salem to his triumphant death be- 
gins. It has been said that Mark does 
not picture a conventional Jesus, but 
Peter’s picture of him, a great figure 
who was Christ, the Son of God. 





Missions Conference 


American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wis. 


August 9-16 


* & & 


See, meet, and hear sixty home and 
overseas missionaries. 

Worship in the out-of-doors at the 
Vesper Circle with Charles Lyon Sea- 
sholes, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Hear J. Lester Harnish, of the Los 
Angeles Temple Baptist Church, 
preach on Sunday morning. 

Let Wilbur Larson, of our Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
interpret “Christian Concerns of Our 
North American Neighbors,” the rec- 
ommended theme for schools of mis- 
sions. 

Hear how Paul Geren, formerly in 
Burma and Iran, author of Burma 
Diary and The Pilgrimage of Peter 
Strong, now at Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., unfolds the intriguing 
Middle East theme. 

And much more .. . 

If you are the chairman of mission- 
ary and stewardship education, the 
pastor, or teacher in a school of mis- 
sions or mission study class, this is the 
conference for you! 
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Teachers in the Junior Departments 


IRST-YEAR juniors will be study- 

ing the unit “Telling the Good 
News in India” during the month of 
June. The following story of “What’s 
in a Basket?” by Ruth V. Thurmond, 
missionary in South India, may give 
you some new ideas to weave into 
your teaching of the unit. 


‘Telling the Good News’ 

What’s in a basket—big ones, little 
ones, long ones, deep ones, crude ones, 
artistic ones, all kinds of baskets, and 
never very costly? 

It was July. We were at the school 
chapel service, with five hundred chil- 
dren sitting cross-legged on the floor 
and nineteen teachers on low benches. 
A very solemn little service of basket 
dedication and distribution followed 
my talk to the children on neatness 
and cleanliness. The pupil leader of 
each class was presented with a new 
wastepaper basket for his room. It was 
noted that paper is a symbol of civil- 
ization, but wastepaper cluttering our 
mission school was but a symbol of 
our untidiness. 

You read last year about our girls’ 
sewing classes coming to the veranda 
for their work. But do you know how 
they bring their sewing materials? All 
those spools of thread, needles, White 
Cross quilt pieces, and colorful feed 
sacks—you have guessed it, in baskets. 

Even the aluminum workshop for 
the boys’ training requires baskets. 
The charcoal for the molding work is 
brought in baskets and then used to 
melt the scrap metal. And now and 
then when big newly repaired alumi- 
num vessels for cooking rice have to be 
sent to other mission boarding schools 
by railway parcel, we buy a tall made- 
to-order basket in which to pack the 
vessels. 


Telugu Bibles 

We want you to know about our 
Telugu Bibles, of which there is no 
longer a famine as during wartime. 
But what have baskets to do with 
Bibles? Really quite a lot, for a student 
who wants to have a Bible of his very 
own may earn one by picking up and 
bringing twenty basketfuls of cow 
manure for the manure pit. Several 
boys and girls worked so diligently 
that nearly every time I went to the 
veranda to greet a dignified visitor, 
there stood a line-up of children, each 
with a basket of manure on his head. 
And quite a number of youngsters 
stuck to the job, both literally and 
figuratively, until they were proud 
possessors of their own Bibles. (Ma- 


nure usually is not used as fertilizer 
in India, but there is much emphasis 
on teaching people everywhere to en- 
rich their land to improve the quantity 
and quality of their food.) 

But just possessing Bibles of itself 
is not enough. The reading and ac- 
cepting of the Good News of Christ 
in the Bible is necessary. I am so glad 
that many of our young people have 
done this as well. On Easter Day, six 
girls and four boys from our school 
were baptized, including the crippled 
children Joseph and Chinnama. Then 
just before Christmas, after several of 
our orphans had returned from other 
schools where they are studying, nine 
more of our girls confessed Christ in 
baptism. 


Food Stored in Baskets 


In these semi-famine days, our or- 
phanage and boarding school have not 
decreased in numbers, as you can well 
guess. We have some ninety boys (with 
what appetites!) and eighty girls. 
Their food almost invariably arrives in, 
and is often stored in, baskets; every- 
thing from grain, vegetables, greens, 
and dried fish to the firewood with 
which they are cooked. The big Chris- 
mas feast for all who could not go 
home for the vacation included mut- 
ton. Very seldom can meat be afforded 
for their diet. But Grace brought the 
ram in the station wagon from the 
village. Somewhat later, I saw the 
ram as a basketful of mutton just 
before it went into the curry pot. 

My little contest this year has been 
with basket peddlers, who come to the 
compound to tempt the children to 
buy their non-too-sanitary eatables, 
and to involve them in the bad prac- 
tice of getting into debt. Every now 
and then I catch a basket peddler and 
appropriate his basket for a few hours 
until he repentantly assures me that 
he will never, never do it again. And 
he does not until the next day. 

Delivering repairs for buildings and 
walls and the general upkeep of mis- 
sion property requires us to have a 
long three-sided basket to haul sand, 
lime, and bricks on our two-wheeled 
buffalo cart. The May cyclone brought 
down a length of wall and two 
thatched roofs and much-needed rain. 
So the cart basket took many trips 
back and forth, helping us to get those 
repairs done. 


Umbrella Basket 


From May until well into December 
we had very little rain. Again we were 
beginning to think that the monsoon 
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had failed. But at last came three days 
of good monsoon rain in December, 
and it was wonderful to see the new 
hope on the faces of people every- 
where. One type of basket is ever so 
useful when rains fall—a sort of large 
bonnet-shaped woven basket used up- 
side-down with the wearer under- 
neath. It is not a bad sort of umbrella, 
for it leaves one’s hands free for other 
work. 

For many weeks now the Govern- 
ment Industries Department has been 
renting to us their laborious hand-bor- 
ing well equipment, and we have just 
finished the reboring of two of our 
compound wells. We are hoping that 
hereafter the wells will not go dry 
even in the drought months of the hot 
season. 

Our Kavali Youth League, having 
cleared the new college campus of 
stumps and roots for firewood the 
previous year, was on the lookout for 
a means of earning their expenses to 
the annual mission youth retreat in 
Kurnool, which is a twenty-four hours’ 
train journey from here. They suc- 
ceeded in getting the contract to fill a 
huge pitlike well with dirt. Again we 
were pleasantly surprised as Christian 
Indian college and high-school youth, 
as well as young teachers and railway 
employees, shed their shirts, and for 
weary hours dug, filled baskets, and 
carried the earth to dump into the 
pit, sometimes accompanied by their 
own cheerful singing. 





Bible-Study Committee 

I simply must tell you more about 
our mission Bible-study committee’s 
work. We have just published the 
sixth volume in the fourteen-volume 
series of our Telugu Commentary to 
be printed. Do not worry, I did not 
write a page of it, but just kept on 
agitating others to do the work. These 
commentaries are the textbooks for 
our mission Bible-study course and 
semiannual examinations. 

We are especially happy to note a 
renewed interest in this year’s study 
throughout the mission. Maybe you 
think no baskets will creep into this 
paragraph. But let me bring to your 
attention that as they “filled twelve 
baskets with fragments” after the 
feeding of the five thousand, in like 
manner after we encourage people to 
feed on literature about the Bread of 
Life, we gather together in baskets 
any left-over wrapping paper and send 
it to the bazaar for sale. 

Baskets are popular with us for our 
own household needs. We _ could 
scarcely have a hot bath without a 
basket. Not that we bathe in baskets, 
but the water that has been heated 
over the wood fire in the kitchen is 
carried up the back steps and poured 
into a metal container, and this in 
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turn is put into a padded basket to 
keep the water hot until one grows 
weary of writing letters or reports and 
is ready for a bath. Then there are 
lunch baskets. 

Baskets are used in India from the 
cradle to the grave. The new-born 
baby’s cradle is a basket hung from 
the rafters of the house. The coffin 
for the very poor is a long woven 
bamboo basket. And ever so often 
Jennie Reilly has her basket filled with 
bandages and medicines, so that the 
life span of her patients from the 
cradle to the grave will be prolonged. 

Just as Paul in order to escape from 
Damascus was let down over the wall 
in a basket, we should use our mate- 
rial baskets to help us “make disci- 
ples of all nations.” 


‘Baptists in Latin America’ 


Second-year juniors will be thinking 
about Baptists in Latin America dur- 
ing June. Be sure to share with your 
juniors some of the pertinent material 
in Neighbor Voices, edited by Dorothy 
A. Stevens, our newest American Bap- 
tist book that carries the latest stories 
and information from the Latin Amer- 
ican fields. You will enjoy also some 
of the stories from Ten Pairs of Shoes, 


by Mae Hurley Ashworth, and Home 
Missions Digest, 1958. 


‘One Great Fellowship’ 

Third-year juniors will be using the 
unit, “One Great Fellowship.” One 
part of the study deals with the Amer- 
ican Baptist relationships in the Bap- 
tist World Alliance. Two pieces of ma- 
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This piece of literature and ‘Baptist 
World Alliance Sunday’ will help jun- 
iors to know Baptists around the world 


terial from the Baptist World Alliance 
will help you juniors know more about 
this part of our work: “The Baptist 
World Alliance” and “Baptist World 
Alliance Sunday.” You may have a 
copy of each of these two pieces by 
writing to the Department of Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Education for 
Children, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 
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Baptist Education Centers 


| pate MONTH we gave you a pic- 
ture of the General Association 
of Northern California, the Baptist 
education center there. This is one of 
the nine centers across the nation. 
Twelve missionaries and seventeen 
full-time staff members serve in these 
centers. The churches that these cen- 
ters serve are numerous. 

The services of the center are many, 
but these three in particular are out- 
standing: 

1. A means by which Negro and 
white Baptists share in a common 
enterprise, and thus come into a better 
understanding of each other. 

2. An elementary education for 
men and women who have never had 
an opportunity to obtain basic aca- 
demic learning. 

3. Training in Christian education 
for church leaders. 

If you are looking for a project that 
your B.Y.F. can do, here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Save your old Christmas cards, 
Sunday church school materials, old 
issues of Young People, etc., for the 
vacation church school of the center 
nearest you. 





2. Help a needy student by supply- 
ing part scholarship for them. It re- 
quires $3 a semester hour. (Contact 
nearest center for name and amount 
needed for a student. ) 

For information about the educa- 
tion centers, see this year’s “B.Y.F. 
Spotlight.” You will find the addresses 
of the centers, a brief statement, and 
other projects that your B.Y.F. can 
do in the field of missionary world 
outreach. 


Devotional Life 


Is your devotional life what it 
should be? If you need suggestions of 
what to read during your period of 
devotions, the Judson Press publishes 
a series of booklets entitled Pages of 
Power, which list suggested Bible 
readings for each day and then give 
quiz questions on the content of the 
reading. Do not limit your devotional 
life to the reading of just one source, 
but obtain some of the good devotional 
books that are in our book stores and 
begin to broaden your outlook. 

You will find on the back page of 
Young People a series of meditations 
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to be used as a basis of your daily 
devotions or in personal studies. ‘These 
meditations began with the March 2 
issue. They will appear each month. 
Watch for them as another source to 
develop your devotional life. 


Fellowship Guild 
Beginning a New Guild 


In order that the girls of the Fellow- 
ship Guild will know about the or- 
ganization they belong to, a special 
pamphlet has been developed en- 
titled “Requirements of Membership.” 
Each girl should be given one of these 
pamphlets when she joins the guild, 
so that she may begin learning the 
different requirements. 

Some of the requirements are to 
know the guild covenant, guild motto, 
guild song, guild symbols, a brief his- 
tory of the guild, and so forth. After 
a girl or the girls of the chapter have 
completed these requirements, the 
service of initiation into the Fellow- 
ship Guild is performed. This service 
is in the “Guild Guide” and is recom- 
mended, but a group may wish to de- 
velop its own. 

Following the initiation into the 
chapter, a girl will ask her Fellowship 
Guild counselor for a copy of the re- 
quirements for the degree of the rose. 
This is the next step in the develop- 
ment of a maturing Christian woman. 





Verene Busch 


Last year, at the national missions 
conference, held at Green Lake, Wis., 
Verene Busch, of Minnesota, received 
the degree of the rose during the 
Women’s Hour. This beautiful service 
was presented by the Minnesota Fel- 
lowship Guild girls. At the national 
guild house party this year, July 12-19, 
we will confer the degree of the rose 
on one of our guild girls. 





Verene Busch 
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BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Chatting with Guild Girls 


Indiana 

The Indianapolis Fellowship Guild 
held its annual fall rally at Woodruff 
Place Baptist Church, with Carl M. 
Capen, of Bangkok, Thailand, a mis- 
sionary home on furlough, as the 
principal speaker. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the singing of the guild hymn, “God 
Who Touchest Earth with Beauty.” 
The new association officers were in- 
troduced and Gloria Ealy, chairman 
of the commission, then presided. 

Roll was called, with sixty members 
responding and reporting the progress 
of their chapters, and of new chapters 
being formed in their churches. The 
business session was closed by all re- 
peating the guild covenant. 

Then the girls entered the sanctu- 
ary, where they enjoyed the message of 


Mr. Capen. 
Rhode Island 


WaAKEFIELD—A new guild chapter 

-but they are really going places. 

CaroLina—A Fellowship Guild of 
four ambitious gals who have done a 
great deal for White Cross. 

CuestNut Hitt—At a December 
“T’d Love To” party, the girls filled 
Christmas stockings for the church 
school, and then made “original” 
Christmas cards to send to their “quilt 
partners.” 


Pennsylvania 

Members of the Peggy Burrows 
chapter, of the Fellowship Guild of 
the First Church, Wellsboro, recently 


cooperated in presenting the junior 


sermon at the morning worship serv- 
ice. This took the form of a brief 


drama indicating the necessity of giv- 
ing systematically through church en- 
velopes. Two girls pointed out the 
needs of the church program, while 
others spoke about home and foreign 
missions. 


Illinois 

The new Fellowship Guild chapter 
of the First Baptist Church, Chilli- 
cothe, collected ninety-two packages 
of seeds to be sent to Burma as one of 
their White Cross projects. 


Oklahoma 

Bacone—This is a quotation from 
an article that appeared in the De- 
cember 24, 1957, issue of the “Mur- 
row Home Papoose” magazine. “The 
senior-high Fellowship Guild girls, 
sponsored by Mrs. Helen Halsey, are 
studying race relations. One of their 
projects is a Christmas party for un- 
derprivileged Negro children and the 
packing of a box for a needy family. 

“It may strike you as somewhat 
strange, dear reader, that we should 
do these things when we ourselves de- 
pend on help from you. This is not so 
strange, however, if you will walk in 
our moccasins and see that we have 
a need to share with others, just as 
you. We do not want to become selfish 
in our receiving when you are unselfish 
in your giving. We, too, want to learn 
to share.” 


Vesper Hour 


The Cathedral Vesper Hour, at the 
national guild house party, will be led 
by Mrs. Ralph F. Palmer, of Mans- 
field, Mass. Mrs. Palmer is on the 
board of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies, is the minister 
of the First Baptist Church, Belling- 
ham, Mass., and is involved in many 
more activities. I am sure you will 
enjoy her wonderful presentations in 
the vesper area at Green Lake, Wis., 
and her inspiring and challenging 
messages. 





Mrs. Ralph F. Palmer 
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National Women’s Conference on 


Intergroup Relations 
By MRS. WADE McKINNEY 


T THE SHOREHAM HOTEL 
in our nation’s capital, on April 
3-5, 1957, there was held a meeting 
of unusual significance—the national 
women’s conference on intergroup re- 
lations, called and sponsored by B’nai 
Brith Women’s Supreme Council. 
The “Statement of Philosophy and 
Purpose,” sent to those invited to par- 
ticipate in the conference, indicated 
the crises and upheaval in today’s 
world on every level of our civilization 
and in all parts of the earth; the stra- 
tegic position of the United States 
among the nations who look to her for 
spiritual as well as political leadership; 
the problems in our own country—in 
the schools, in the shortage of housing, 
of discrimination in employment, of 
prejudice and segregation. 

The statement also indicated this 
conference hopes to bring together 
those thinking Americans who are 
compelled, by the very essence of their 
beings, to come to grips with those 
tensions which reveal themselves in 
prejudice and discrimination. In the 
words of W. H. Auden, “this is an ‘age 
of anxiety,’ and we must be anxious 
indeed if we desire to find some means 
of answering those who wait for the 
American answer to tyranny, to hun- 
ger, to sickness, to ignorance, and its 
ultimate flowering in hatred and 
bigotry. Intergroup understanding as 
it affects the family, the church and 
the synagogue, the school, and the 
community is, in this atomic age, the 
first order of business on the agenda 
of all women facing up to the issues 
of contemporary life.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Speaker 

There were 216 participants in this 
conference, coming from 28 different 
states and representing the leadership 
and members of 80 different women’s 
organizations, of which 53 were na- 
tional organizations. Nine denomina- 
tions were included among the reli- 
gious and church groups. Official 
delegates came from educational as- 
sociations, youth services, adult educa- 
tion groups, social, civic and political 
organizations. 

Some very outstanding and com- 
petent women brought messages of 
importance in the general sessions, 
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using the subject “Implications for 
Intergroup Understanding.” Mrs. Eu- 
genie Anderson, former United States 
ambassador to Denmark, spoke on 
“The International Scene”; Ethel 
Alpenfels, professor of anthropology 
of New York University, spoke on 
“Our American Society”; Margaret 
Garrity, former race-relations chair- 
man, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, on “Our _ Responsibility.” 
Anna Burrell, professor of education, 
New York College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Mrs. Edmund Campbell, 
chairman of social relations, Council 
of Church Women, Arlington, Va.; 
Rose Franzblau, psychologist and col- 
umnist on family relations for the New 
York Post; and Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, former Congresswoman 
from Connecticut, presented a panel 
discussion on “The School, the Church, 
the Family, and the Community.” 

“People and Government” was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Bess Dick, staff director 
of the House Committee on Judiciary, 
and Mrs. Julie B. Kirlin, who pre- 
sented a paper prepared by Congress- 
woman Florence P. Dwyer of New 
Jersey. The one man to speak on the 
whole program was Benjamin R. Ep- 
stein, national director of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai Brith. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt gave the clos- 
ing address. 


Group Discussions 


Exceedingly helpful were the group 
discussions. Each group, in its first 
meeting, selected a leader and a re- 
corder. There was a short coffee hour, 
allowing time for getting acquainted. 
Then each group decided the areas 
of intergroup relations it wished to 
explore. These areas were discussed 
in the sessions which followed. The re- 
port indicated that at least fifty dif- 
ferent subjects were discussed. 

Experiences, with successful ways of 
handling the problems of integration 
in housing, were shared. It was con- 
ceded by all that poor intergroup rela- 
tions are not a problem of any one 
area of our country alone. The re- 
sponsibility of the family, the school, 
the church, and the community in the 
solution of these problems was stressed. 

In her closing address, Dr. Alpen- 


fels said: “We must begin to talk 
across to one another and then we'll 
all look up and build together.” It was 
this “talking across” in groups which 
made the discussions so meaningful. 
There was frank expression of one’s 
inmost feelings on subjects very close 
to one’s life. There was the “talking 
across” barriers of race, religion, sec- 
tionalism, prejudices. 

Gertrude Noar, national director of 
education for the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith, gave a very 
comprehensive summary and interpre- 
tation at the closing session, ending 
her remarks with the question, “What 
can we do?” Some of the things men- 
tioned were: Examine your own social 
practices and enrich your own life by 
cutting through group barriers; make 
a new friend; join the P.T.A.; set up 
small discussion and action groups 
where large ones are not possible. 

You can survey your city or com- 
munity and find areas likely to be the 
next ones affected by incoming minor- 
ity groups. You can organize the resi- 
dents in such sections for education of 
themselves, and for the planning of 
effective action, action to admit and 
welcome the newcomers, action to 
avoid running away. 

You can look critically at the sub- 
urbs in which you live and find some 
way to bring in minority groups. You 
can find a way to organize experiences 
for children and adults that cross 
group lines. 


Recommendations 


No action was taken on any of the 
twelve recommendations offered. Im- 
plementation, however, was left to the 
individual. Some of the recommenda- 
tions coming out of the conference are 
as follows: 

1. That the national conference of 
women’s organizations be repeated. 

2. That similar conferences be held 
on regional and/or local bases, and 
that youth be represented in all such 
conferences. 

3. That individuals make special 
efforts to engage in personal relation- 
ships, to organize intergroup programs 
across grouv lines, and to involve 
men’s organizations in these activities. 

4. That lines of communication 
among the organizations and individ- 
uals at the conference be kept open. 
(Some of the groups are even now in 
correspondence with each other, shar- 
ing their experiences as they work in 


their own communities for better 
understanding. ) 
5. That organizations encourage 


and support workshops in human re- 
lations in strategic areas. 

6. That each participant request 
her organization to reaffirm its posi- 
tion with respect to legislation for 
human rights. 
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Summit Guides 


Installation Service 


By NAOMI LAWSON 


[A large open Bible flanked by a 
pair of lighted candles may be used 
as a worship center. Officers and chair- 
men should face the members, with 
the installing officer in the center. If 
desired, division chairmen may re- 
spond in unison with their vice-presi- 
dent. Those not newly elected would 
not need to be installed and could re- 
dedicate themselves before the closing 
hymn, if preferred.| 

Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I 


Have.” 
ScripturE: Proverbs 4:25—26. 
LeapER: We read almost daily of 


mountain-climbing feats which call on 
the utmost physical resources of those 
participating. Careful planning of ex- 
peditions is a necessity, and guides are 
chosen who have spent many years in 
training for their task. They must 
know the area, the challenges, the pit- 
falls to be avoided, and what prepa- 
ration and equipment are necessary. 

As we look toward our new year in 
the Master’s service, we are aware of 
the goals we hope to reach. We are 
glad that we have guides to give us 
leadership and encouragement; and 
that they, and we, can call on our 
Heavenly Father for the inner strength 
and peace which only he can give. We 
have the example of the women of 
the Bible who proved worthy of the 
trust placed in them; and who were 
guides to the people of their day. 

Let us pray: Our Father in heaven, 
we have read in thy Word of the 
many times when Jesus went up into 
the hills, to pray, to rest, to renew his 
strength, and to find courage for the 
tasks ahead. We pray that thou wilt 
grant a vision of the task which lies 
ahead for each of us, and the wisdom 
and understanding to perform our 
duties according to our capabilities. 
May these women who have been 
chosen to guide us in paths of service 
seek thy help, and may we uphold 
them in their work, that together we 
may forward thy kingdom’s cause 
here on earth. For we ask it in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 

Let us sing the hymn “Holy Spirit, 
Faithful Guide.” The officers and 
chairmen who are to be installed will 
please come forward and form a semi- 
circle around the table as we sing the 
last verse. [After hymn.] As officers and 
leaders chosen to guide our society in 
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the pathway of service, you have sig- 
nified your willingness to accept the 
responsibilities of planning and direct- 
ing the work for the coming year. Do 
you pledge to lead a life “worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ye are called 

. with good will doing service, as to 
the Lord, and not to men” (Eph. 4:1; 
6:7)? 

Orricers: We do. 

LEADER: , as president of the 
society, may you take as your guide 
Deborah the prophetess, who, with the 
help of God, was a devoted leader of 
the people of Israel. 

PRESIDENT: “O send out thy light 
and thy truth: let them lead me; let 
them bring me unto thy holy hill, and 
to thy tabernacles” (Ps. 43:3). 

LEADER: ———,, as secretary, may you 
take as your guide Ruth, who was 
faithful to discharge her duties, even 
accompanying Naomi into a strange 
land. 

SecRETARY: “Lead me, O Lord, in 
thy righteousness . . . make thy way 
straight before my face” (Ps. 5:8). 

LEADER: ———, as treasurer, may 
you remember the example of Lydia, 
a successful businesswoman in the 
time of Paul, who still found time to 
be a faithful Christian. 

TREASURER: “He restoreth my soul: 
he leadeth me in paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake” (Ps. 23:3) 
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, as first vice-presi- 
dent, consider the ways of Phebe, a 
deaconess in an early church, who 
earned the commendation from Paul 
“. . she hath been a succourer of 


LEADER: 


many, and myself also” (Rom. 16:2). 

First Vice-PresiwENT: “Lead me 
in thy truth, and teach me: for thou 
art the God of my salvation; .. .” (Ps. 
eat). 

LEADER: ——, as vice-president of 
missions, look to Mary of Bethany, 
who knew how to give good gifts, un- 
selfishly and unstintingly. 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF MISSIONS: 
“Now therefore, I pray thee, if I have 
found grace in thy sight, shew me now 
thy ways” (Ex. 33:13) 

LEADER: ——, as vice-president of 
Christian service, take as your guide 
Dorcas the seamstress, who “. . . was 
full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did” (Acts 9:36). 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Service: “In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths” (Prov. 3:6). 

LEADER: ——, as vice-president of 
Christian training, remember Pris- 
cilla, who taught Apollos the disciple 
and others the way of God. 

VicE-PRESENT OF CHRISTIAN 
Tratntinc: “Shew me thy ways, O 
Lord; teach me thy paths” (Ps. 25:4) 

LEADER: , as vice-president of 
business and professional women, con- 
sider Hannah, who did not forget her 
promise to God.” 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WoMEN: “For _ this 
God is our God forever and ever: he 
will be our guide even unto death” 
(Ps. 48:14). 

LeapER: ——, as fellowship guild 
counselor, may you be guided by the 
example of Naomi, who counseled 
Ruth in the ways and customs of a 
strange land. 

FELLOWSHIP GuILD COUNSELOR: 
“Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel...” (Ps. 73:24). 

LEADER: ——, as circle coordinator 
and circle chairmen, may you remem- 
ber the example of Esther, whose loy- 
alty to her people and their needs is 
unquestioned. 

CircLE CoorDINATOR AND CHAIR- 
MEN OF CircLeEs: “For thou are my 
rock and my fortress; therefore for thy 
name’s sake lead me, and guide me” 
(Ps. 31 

LeapeR: And now may we as mem- 
bers rise and pledge to these guides 
upon our pathway our cooperation in 
the tasks of our society—that we will 
seek to follow their leadership and 
ever keep our faces turned toward 
God, our Eternal Guide. As token 
of our pledge, will you join in singing 
prayerfully, “O Jesus, I Have Prom- 
ised.” 

CLOsING PRAYER. 
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What For—Where To? 


Mens’ Fellowship Program for June 
By HERMON C. DILMORE 


OW MANY TIMES we, as indi- 
viduals or as a group, set out to 
accomplish a really worth-while proj- 
ect, then become diverted or down- 
right lazy and the whole process loses 
its appeal! Oftentimes this is true be- 
cause no one is directing the under- 
taking, and it becomes a “fizzled mis- 
sile.” Human nature seems to require 
an objective and someone to check up 
to see that we arrive there. 

We have come to the close of our 
busiest church season and we need to 
evaluate how well we have done and 
at the same time plan for the future. 
Summertime is near at hand. Many 
church members think of it as a time 
for vacations, rest, and relaxation. The 
wise ones, however, know that the 
needs and opportunities of the 
church and of the Men’s Fellowship 
continue on through those warm 
months. Can we afford to “close up 
shop”? No! 


Program 

Let us plan an “inside” picnic, so 
that after a good meal our minds will 
be clear enough to do some construc- 
tive thinking. What shall we eat? 
Potato salad, cold ham, fried chicken, 
hot dogs, hamburgers, pickles, pop or 
iced tea, and luscious slices of water- 
melon or some good old-fashioned 
chocolate cake and ice cream. 

After dinner, introduce all guests, 
telling something interesting about 
each one. 

Now is a good time to break up into 
groups of five or six in each. A pad 
and pencil should be at hand for each 
group, and each group should ap- 
point a quiz master and a recorder. 
Ready? 

Question 1—What is your best sug- 
gestion for a means of getting the 
Christian message to our unchurched 
neighbors? Question 2—What one 
thing did our Men’s Fellowship do in 
the past year that made the greatest 
impact on our community? Question 
3—What work project shall we tackle 
these summer months to improve our 
church property? 

Each quiz master should make cer- 
tain that every person in his group ex- 
presses his opinion on each question. 
The recorder jots down each idea ex- 
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pressed. After all three questions have 
been covered, a vote should be taken 
to determine which answer is best re- 
ceived in each group. 

Now, a general assembly for all is 
called, and the general chairman or 
president asks the recorder from each 
group to read its answer to question 
1, then 2, and then 3. Discussion, 
questions, and explanations will fol- 
low. Take action at once on the sum- 
mer project to be selected, and name 
the chairman most appropriate to 
head the project. 

Name the place and date for the 
next meeting, asking for a definite re- 
port on results of the project to that 
date. 


Publicity Notes 


Publicize, of course, through the 
usual mediums—newspapers, radio 
community announcements, church 
calendar, church paper, by phone and 
personal word, and by posters in stra- 
tegic places in the church. The theme 
“What For—Where To” is a provoca- 
tive one. Think of the best seller 
Where Did You Go? Out? Your post- 
ers could have a drawing of the 
church (a reasonable facsimile), plus 
a group of men (your men’s organi- 
zation), with the caption “What For 
—Where To?” Mention the indoor 
picnic angle and say that the affair 
will be held rain or shine, with no ants 
(uncles we hope, but no ants). 

Advertise the supper as being cook- 
house style, inasmuch as the circus 
season is here. Use checked table- 
cloths, and put relishes, seasonings, 
butter, rolls, and other items in row 
down center of tables. Have waiters, 
in white coats and waiters’ hats, keep 
the main dishes in circulation. Feature 
these items in your publicity. 

Make sure that publicity emphasizes 
the importance of the program to fol- 
low the supper, and that it is one 
which can mean much to the church 
as well as to the life of the Men’s Fel- 
lowship. Tell the men that the pro- 
gram will be “a church quiz”; that it 
will be budgeted as to time: and that 
it will be all out, done, and over by a 
specified time. Do not let the men 
think that you do not have a definite 
program, but do not give its theme 





away completely until you have them 
there. 


Program Essentials 

Remember the three essentials for 
a good Men’s Fellowship program— 
entertainment, information, inspira- 
tion. Try to have a good balance of all 
three in every meeting. If possible, 
plan a period of games to follow the 
discussion in this meeting. Dart base- 
ball, volleyball, badminton tourna- 
ment, and so forth. 


Meet a Lay Leader 


David Robert (Bob) Parman, sen- 
ior vice-president of Ted Bates & 
Company, advertising consultants, 
represents the combined American 
Baptist Mission Societies on the na- 
tional executive committee of Ameri- 
can Baptist Men. Bob was born and 
raised a Campbellite (Disciple of 
Christ). He says he shifted from that 
branch “of the Navy of the Lord” to 
the Baptist branch when he moved to 
New York over twenty years ago. He 





David Robert Parman 
Member of Executive Committee 
American Baptist Men 


has been chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Scarsdale Community 
Baptist Church, Scarsdale, N.Y., for 
many years. He was the first president 
of the Men’s Club in that church 
when the club was organized in the 
early forties. According to Who’s 
Who in America, Mr. Parman gradu- 
ated from Washington University in 
1931. He married Jean Milam in 
1935, and they have three children: 
Robert Milam, Michael Jon, and 
Martha Jean. He is a member of 
Sigma Nu fraternity. His advertising 
know-how has helped greatly to im- 
prove the appearance and readability 
of literature for both the Home Mis- 
sion Societies and American Baptist 
men. 
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{n outstanding division of natural sciences 
enables Ottawa University students to pre- 
pare for successful careers in the sciences. 


A Baptist Servant 

The university by its unswerving pur- 
pose continues to be an integral part 
of the American Baptist convention. 77 
per cent of its students are Baptists. 
They come from 30 states. 


A Sound University 

Ottawa is accredited, a four-year col- 
lege of general education and speciali- 
zation. Its graduates have important 
posts in the ministry, law, business, 
teaching, sciences, medicine, music and 


many other professions. 


For More Information 


Write President Andrew B. Martin to 
obtain more facts about this Baptist 


university. 


OTTAWA 
UNIVERSITY 


Established 1865 


Ottawa, Kansas 











News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





JAPAN 
Japan Baptist Union 


Reorganization among Baptist 
groups in Japan is the big news here 
this month. The Japan Baptist Union, 
Nihon Baputesto Domei, was formed 
at a late-January meeting by repre- 
sentatives of twenty-four churches and 
several other groups related to the 
work of American Baptists in Japan. 


Background 

The union was organized to clarify 
a situation which first developed dur- 
ing the Second World War, when the 
Government relegated Protestant de- 
nominations into one group, the 
United Church of Christ, called the 
Kyodan. 

At the end of the war, the regula- 
tion was lifted, but many churches, in- 
cluding many American Baptist—re- 
lated churches, remained in the Kyo- 
dan. Later, some withdrew, and sev- 
eral new Baptist churches did not 
enter. 

A fellowship of Baptist churches 
only was developed, which was called 
the Shinsei Kai. Some churches were 
related to both groups and found as 
time went on that they were involved 
in two programs, which tended to 
dilute their full support of either. 
Churches belonging only to the Shinsei 
Kai felt that the Kyodan group was 
becoming too much like a separate 
denomination, and that some clarifica- 
tion of the situation was needed to 
avoid possible misunderstanding in the 
future and to insure for themselves a 
positive Baptist program. 


Action 

Thus the formation of the Japan 
Baptist Union. At the organizational 
meeting, it was voted that churches be 
asked to decide within the next three 
years between the Kyodan and the 
new Baptist Union. The Shinsei Kai 
will be retained as a means of fellow- 


ship between churches in the Baptist 
Union and Baptist churches that re- 
main with the Kyodan. 

Up to this time, the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies and 
American Baptist missionaries tried to 
remain neutral in attitude toward the 
Shinsei Kai and the Kyodan. It was 
felt that the decision should rest with 
the individual Baptist congregations 
However, since the formation of this 
new union, the majority of American 
Baptist missionaries in Japan have 
committed themselves to its support. 

The January 30-31 meeting, held 
in Hayama, Japan, was attended by 
delegates from twenty-four churches, 
six schools, and five other organiza- 
tions. 


Purpose 

The stated purpose of the union is 
to “propagate the gospel of Christ in 
keeping with the Baptist tradition and 
spirit through fellowship and coop- 
eration by the churches, and other or- 
ganizations related to the union for 
the purpose of world evangelism.” 

Further, the union affirmed its de- 
sire “to affiliate with the National 
Christian Council and to join with all 
churches and Christian organizations” 
in both national and world evange- 
lism. 

RayMOND P. JENNINGS 


BENGAL-ORISSA 


When Women Meet 
The roads all led to Bhimpore for 


women of this area, as they met for 
their thirty-fifth annual conference. 
More than eighty women came from 
outside Bhimpore. 

For many women, the journey be- 
gan on the paths of their own villages 
as they began walking to the nearest 
railway station or bus. A larger num- 
ber came this year from the smaller 
village churches. Three women, each 

(Continued on page 40.) 














SFC Offers .. . 


SIOUX FALLS 





eA four-year liberal arts preparation 
e Highest standards of academic instruction 
e A concern for the whole student 


e Education from the Christian perspective 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
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ONLY A POSTAGE STAMP, BUT— 


Postage stamps are curious things. 

They can become highly important 

| when attached to envelopes with im- 
portant contents. 

























In overseas missions, for example, 
postage stamps are indispensable. 
They bring reports and requests. 
They speed funds on their way to 
the fields. They carry the Gospel to 
remote areas. 


And did you know—postage stamps 
also bring questions like this to our 
New York office: 
“How can I find out more about 
a Gift Annuity Agreement?” 





A postage stamp on an envelope 
containing the coupon at the right 


- 
Mrs. Philip Curtis 
| 

may help YOU learn how you may 
l 
! 
! 
| 
| 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| would like to receive more information, 


help to support the work of the 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies, and at the same time re- 
ceive for yourself returns of from 
3% to 7.4% for your lifetime, de- 
pending on your age at the time of | 


making your Gift Annuity Agree- | (Street, Box Number, RFD) 
ment. | 









American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies jt /§_ ~»_ >» >» > J 
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(Continued from page 38.) 
with a baby, came the longest distance 

140 miles. 

Others started out on country roads. 
Those who could carried their own 
bedding and clothes, and others were 
accompanied part of the way by hus- 
bands or sons. 

Some of the women live in cities, 


and their journey began on city streets 
as they took rickshaws to the station. 
Among these are many teachers who 
use part of their school vacation to 
attend and help in women’s confer- 
ences. 


Crowded Bus Trip 


The bus which carried us the last 





THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


of the 

_ American Baptist Convention 
through 

The Retiring Pension Fund 


PROVIDES FOR 


¢ MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
¢ THEIR WIVES AND WIDOWS 
¢AND THEIR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 





In AGE 


In DISABILITY 


retirement income for 
member and wife 





regular benefit payments to per- 
manently totally disabled mem- 
bers; waiver of pension dues; 
children’s allowances up to age 18. 





In case of 
DEATH BEFORE 
PENSION BEGINS 





single payment death benefit at 
once; widow’s pension for life; 
children’s allowances up to age 18. 





twenty miles to Bhimpore left the rail- 
way station for the first trip at four in 
the afternoon. I got all the women 
with small children (I think there were 
nearly twenty) and the older women 
on this bus. Twenty of us who could 
not possibly squeeze in stayed for the 
second trip, which meant that we ar- 
rived after midnight. Incidentally, | 
have often wondered how one would 
drive if the lights failed. I found out. 
The conductor perched on the front 
fender and held a flashlight! 

Each year I say the meeting is one 
of the best ever held, and this year was 
no exception. The theme chosen was 
“The Love of Christ Constrains Us.” 
Each morning different leaders pre- 
sented some phase of Christ’s love 
learned through Bible study and ex- 
pressed in our personal lives, our fam- 
ily relationships, and our churches. 
Then in smaller groups the women 
discussed questions which were pre- 
sented. 

Do you think of a business meeeting 
as interesting? To many, the business 
sessions are the most inspiring part of 
the conference. Reports from each 
church are read and gifts for the spe- 
cial project and for the central fund 
are brought forward. One woman 
writes on a blackboard, in the Bengali 
language, the name of each church 
and the amount contributed. Another 
makes a similar list in Oriya. 

The total amount received this yea 
is the highest on record, and one more 
church gave this year for the first time. 
The special project is the support of 
a nurse in one of the rural medical- 
evangelistic centers. I wish I could tell 
you of the effort and enterprise which 
make these gifts possible. Several 
women raised chickens and sold eggs. 
Others carried gravel, made leaf 
plates, did sewing, and found other 

(Continued on page 42.) 








HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 


founded 1844 


dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 
of each student as a Child of God, to 
be so developed and educated that the 
personal destiny of each is respected 
and helped by the rest. 


750 students 
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ALSO: CONFIRMATION ROBES 








... PULPIT ROBES 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F8 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3-280! 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-320 
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CALIFORNIA BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Covina, California 











Donald W. Cole, D.R.E. 
President 


















announces the appointment of 
R. Fred Chambers, B.A., V.A., LL.D., Ed.D. 


Professor of Missions* 


Dr. Chambers is the former president of Central Philippine 
University where he served from 1939 until 1946 when interned 
by the Japanese for the duration of the war. From 1932-38 he 
was teacher-administrator in the Jorhat Christian Schools, As- 
sam. In 1946 he returned to the States and became Director of 
Placement at the University of Colorado until 1954 when he 
was called to pastor the new American Baptist Church, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


Dr. Chambers received a B.A. and an honorary LL.D. degree 
from Franklin College. the M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from the 
University of Colorado and has done graduate work at Yale 
Divinity School. 


Dr. Chamber’s appointment is another forward step in 
Central Seminary’s program 


Cutat Baptist Sheological Seminary 


Paul T. Losh, President 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 





* Beginning June 1, 19358. 
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New wing of the 
Austen K. DeBlois Library 








BuitpING For Tomorrow 


EASTERN is training men and 


women for Christian leadership in to- 


morrow’s world 


for information and catalog write Office of the Dean 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST senicey* 


Phila. 31, Penna. 


City Line and Lancaster Av. 




















Founded in 1831 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 


Tuition, Board, Room 
$1,600 a Year 


Director of Admissions 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Oldest Baptist-Founded College in Pennsylvania 





Offers Excellent Courses 
in the Arts, Sciences, 
and Engineering 


For A Student Body of 
2,000 Men and Women 
On A Beautiful 300-acre 
Campus at Lewisburg 


“on the banks of the 
Susquehanna River” 
Chartered Feb. 6, 1846 


Dr. Merle M. Odgers 


President 








(Continued from page 40.) 
ways of securing money. In one 
church, every woman but one had a 
share in her society’s love gift. 


Officers Elected 

Not only were the reports and offer- 
ings of interest, but so was other busi- 
ness as well. Various representatives, 
committees, and officers were elected. 
The president is Suravi Sahu, a 
teacher in Balasore; vice-president. 
Mrs. Nihar Roul, pastor’s wife, o! 
Khargpur; and = secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Konan Das, a housewife of Bala- 
sore. All are trained and experienced 
teachers, and so are well able to man- 
age the affairs of the women. 

Each afternoon the women gathered 
in the church, where meetings were 
held, for Bible study. It was my privi- 
lege to lead this study, and I used 
1 John, chosen because much is said 
about love. To help women remember 
the main ideas, I prepared charts and 
wrote several key words on large keys 
made of colored construction paper. 
Later, when I used some of the same 
material in a church, one small boy 

(Continued on page 45.) 


THE MOODY 
STORY BOOK 


\ i Written in vivid, 
imaginative language 






















ee * that makes the Bible 
~' 

te 
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wie bath really live! 


— ——_ 


short chapters; 32 full-page 
drawings and 169 two-color 
illustrations; full-color jack- 
et; 671 pages—6 x 9”. 


‘ $4.75 at your Christian bookstore 
MOODY PRESS «+ CHICAGO 10 





FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 












Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 


Lodges. Schools 


and All Organiza- 
tions. 


Over 46,000 in- 


stitutions own 

and use modern AND 

Monroe Folding MONROE TRUCKS 
Sanquet Tables. 

Write for the new 2 , . ae 


MONROE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, ¥§ 
Folding Chairs, ¢ 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, ctc. | 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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SERVING BAPTIST CHURCHES 
















THROUGH THE YEARS 





ADONIRAM JUDSON LUTHER WESLEY SMITH 
CLASS OF 1808 CLASS OF 1923 


@ MORE THAN 3,000 BAPTISTS TRAINED FOR 
PARISH MINISTRY 
MISSION FIELDS 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
CHAPLAINCY 


AND TODAY 








HERBERT GEZORK ROY PEARSON 
PRESIDENT DEAN 


@ NEARLY 100 BAPTIST YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN IN 
TRAINING FOR THE B.D., M.R.E., AND S.T.M. DEGREES 


@ NOW 98 SERVE IN THE MISSION FIELDS OF 
29 COUNTRIES 


@ OVER 1,000 BAPTIST ALUMNI SERVE IN 
44 OF THE 48 UNITED STATES 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 HERRICK ROAD NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 
April, 1958 43 












‘Ulead Christian Soldiers 7 


tual year students ge? forth from —_o 


—confident in academic background 


—equipped for consecrated service 


for information and catalog write 


Office of the Dean 





EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


St. Davids Pennsylvania 


























Nursing Education in 
Baptist Hospitals 


Mounds - Midway 
School of Nursing 


St. Paul,Minnesota 

















Where high standards of Nursing Education 
Are dedicated to the Healing Ministry of Christ 








For Further Information Write: 
Director 


Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 
1700 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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(Continued from page 42.) 
iid to his friend, “Look, these keys 
re important. You need them to get 
» heaven.” 

The last night the Bhimpore group 

ave a play about Mary Jones, and 

he women bade farewell to Naomi H. 

Knapp and M. Ruth Daniels, who 
1ave served in India for thirty-five and 
orty-two years, respectively. Both 
ave helped women through encour- 

agement, leadership, and teaching. In 

behalf of all, Suddha Mookerji read 
the words of appreciation for their 
loving service. 

After three days of inspiration, fel- 
lowship, and thinking together, we 
came away from Bhimpore strength- 
ened for the year ahead in our own 
homes and churches. 

Nina C. Bowers 








ly 
THE PROMISE Sot 


JOHN L. CASTEEL 
How to pray publicly ond privately, ond how to 
live a prayerful life A pocket-size condensation 


of Dr Costeel’s fomous REDISCOVERING PRAYER 














BERKELEY iopcintment of 


DR. C OSCAR JOHNSON 


As Instructor In 
Homiletics and Evangelism 





Dr. Johnson will bring to this position a wealth of experience that will be 
unusually helpful to students preparing for the ministry. He will begin 


his work this coming fall semester. 
BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 











REFLECTION €) BOOKS 


© Jc RELIGIOUS LIVING 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 











Grow in religious power with these ways for 
e dorly living most likely to lead to religious 
experience 





ASSOCIATION PRESS ~ 29) B'WAY, W.Y.¢.7 











The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 






















INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


... a library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 



















For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish language.”—Christian 
Century. 


Each volume, $8.75 



















visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A UNIVERSITY-CENTERED SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
e An Integral Part of a Great University 


COURSES OF STUDY LEAD TO BD, AM, PhD DEGREES 
e Bible, Theology, Religion and Personality, Religion and Art, History of 
Religions, Church History, Ethics and Society 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CAMPUS 
e A Major Population Center of World Makes Work and Study 
Especially Relevant 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL EMPHASIS IN BOTH 
FACULTY AND STUDENT BODY 
e Nationally and Internationally Known Scholars 
e Students Represent over 25 Christian Groups 
AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
e Interdenominational with a Particular Relationship with the A.B.C. 


Scholarship Aid and Housing For 
Single and Married Students Available 







For Further Information Write To: 


WALTER HARRELSON, Dean 


The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 























COLORADO WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 
IN DENVER 





i 
eee istic big ae 
Offers a fully accredited two-year 
educational program specifically de- 
signed to meet the needs of the mod- 
ern young woman. A full-time col- 
lege chaplain heads an active re- 
ligious program. 





Colorado Woman’s College is 
Christian 
Challenge 
American 


cooperating in the 
Higher Education 
sponsored by the 
Baptist Convention. 











For Additional Information 
Please Write To 
Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, 


President 
1800 Pontiac Street, Denver 20, Colorado 














Manufacturers of: 


cae A 


*Pulpit and Choir: 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


tw Church Furniture - Stoles 

E Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG OW REQUEST 


“Tlational cc oo 


21.23 ARCH STREET, PHILADEL PH! 





Answers to Quiz on Page 5 

(1) True. (2) 55 per cent. (3 
Quality as well as continuity. (4 
Ministry to Turbulent America. (5 
25th anniversary of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. (6) 145. (7 
Roman Catholics. (8) Wisdom, un- 
derstanding, and faith. (9) Friend- 
ship Press. (10) American Baptists. 
(11) Hospitality, U.S.A., and world 
friendships. (12) $500,000. (13) Clar- 
ence W. Cranford and Brooks Hays. 
14) Director, Evanston Institute for 
Ecumenical Studies. (15) Japan Bap- 
tist Union. 
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Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, II. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





TEWARDSHIP may convey a 
“, number of things to different peo- 
ple. It can mean the time given to 
your church through choir or teach- 
ing, the monetary gift made to sup- 
port your church and its activities, or 
a special mission project. We would 
like to suggest a number of materials 
which will help you present the stew- 
ardship theme to your groups. 


Motion Pictures 


189. Ambassador for Christ. Paul 
and Barnabas teach at Antioch. A 
Greek nobleman becomes interested, 
and joins the group. This has a power- 
ful message in Christian stewardship 
and evangelism. 30 minutes. Rental 
$9. 

167. And Now I See. George, a 
member of the council of his home 
church, has a limited vision of stew- 
ardship. Then he sees God’s love, and 
finds joy in giving in gratitude. 40 
minutes. Rental, $10. 

338. The Beginning. The Stryker 
family decide to become tithers. The 
story tells of the waverings and fail- 
ures that must be reckoned with, but 
points out the personal assets from 
staying with a decision. 45 minutes. 
Rental, $10. 

Rim of the Wheel. Virginia 
finds she is spending more time on so- 
cial activities than on her family, 
church, and God. This shows the need 
for stewardship of time. 27 minutes. 
Rental, $8. 

352. Secret of the Gift. Dr. Benson 
learns the secret of giving. As deacon 
in his church, he relates stories of peo- 
ple who give so many gifts for so many 
reasons. 29 minutes. Rental $8. 

374. The Unfinished Task. A father 
is bitterly disappointed when his son 
decides to become a missionary. Even- 
tually he realizes that every Christian 
must help to bring Christ to the world. 
72 minutes. Rental, $22.50. 


Filmstrips 

F108. Seek Ye First. The meanine 
of a Christian life is presented. Stew- 
ardship of time, talents, and material 
wealth is recommended in a sincere 
fashion. 331 rpm record. 25 minutes. 
Rental, $2.50. 

F41. Stewardship for Jeannie. This 
tells of Jeannie, who, as a little girl, 
loved church and putting money in 
the offering, and as a young wife and 
mother made stewardship a rule of 
living. Color. 78 rpm records. 25 min- 
utes. Rental, $2.50; sale, $10. 










CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


Cashion-Eze 


CHURCH PEWS 


with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 





yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion ... 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 



























VINYLFOAM 


add-a CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
of church pews 


Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 

















Write Dept. 084 


ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 











NOW I GET MORE 
AND GIVE MORE 





My American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement gives 
me a bigger, more secure 
income... and | do more 
for others 


1. You too can get a generous income 
immediately—as much as 7.4%. 

2. You too can get a substantial deduc- 
tion from your income tax—and an 
income largely tax exempt. 

3. You too can get the same return 
regularly all your life with no invest- 
ment worry or expense. 

4. You too can help others by buying 
an Annuity Agreement which aids the 
American Bible Society in its vital 
ministry of distributing the Scriptures. 


Send coupon today?! 


- 
i 
AMERICAN BI3LE SOCIETY l 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
| 

| 

l 

| 

| 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 


let -S4. entit'ed ‘‘A Gift That Lives.”’ 
P) Mrs. 
Name F) Miss 


Address 
City__ : __Zone___ State 
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SEARCH 
OF A CROWN 


A NEW DEVOTIONAL 
BOOK BY 


¢ + 


Helen B. Emmons 

These 17 devotions for women 
have as their themes the “crowns” 
of the spirit—the only lasting 
crowns—which are achieved through 
the inner life. Some of these are 
“A Crown of Jewels” (Children); 
“A Crown of Beauty” (Character); 
“A Crown of Thorns,” (Sacrifice); 
etc. Each devotion has a scripture 
reference, meditation, prayer by the 
author, suggested hymn titles, and 
poems. For group or private use. 


$1.75 
Also by Mrs. Emmons: 


THE MATURE HEART 


150 daily devotions written 
especially to answer the spiritual 
needs of older people and pointing 
the way to a rewarding life of 
Christian maturity. Printed in 
large, clear type. $3.50 
Se dodedotodatodototohetotatohatotetetatotetetetehd 


MEDITATIONS 
FOR YOUTH 


Walter L. Cook 
JUST PUBLISHED 


39 daily devotions prepared 
especially for junior and senior 
high age groups and showing how 
some central Bible passages apply 
directly to their own lives. Ar- 
ranged in five sections: Obedience, 
Prayer, Trust, Service, and Love. 
The meditations are written in sim- 
ple, straightforward language that 
young people will appreciate. The 
illustrations and expressions used 
are familiar to teen-agers. Each 
meditation has a scripture text and 
prayer. $1.75 * 
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visit your bookstore soon 
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ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





April, 1958 


Chih Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





HE STENCIL IMPRINT that 
appears on the magazine wrap- 
per has a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about your subscription. In 
fact, the code numbers are absolutely 
essential to our office staff if there is 





EVERY FAMILY 
SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 





Enclosed is $ to be 
t ray the [ 





use ‘ 
ing MISSIO 
f 


t Ea ‘a en 
r=: & home of ever 
i 3 
2 Y 4h) Name 


Place envelope on collection plate or band to your MISSIONS club manager 


azine into the 














These envelopes are available to 
churches which have the Every 
Family Plan. There is no charge. 
any question whatsoever about the 
subscription. Without this information 
our office force has to spend much 
time looking through old galleys, daily 
cash sheets, and order lists. The stencil 
imprint, when mailed to us with a re- 
quest or a renewal, cuts our time and 
effort to a mere fraction of that re- 
quired when we do not have the infor- 
mation. 

The stencil imprint appears also on 
our renewal notices. When this im- 
print is returned to us with a renewal 
we can process it quickly. We do not 
have to look for any additional infor- 
mation, since we know exactly how 
the name is spelled on our record sys- 
tem, what the old order number was, 
what church sent in the subscription, 
and the date of expiration. When re- 
newing your subscription, please send 
a copy of the stencil imprint either 
from the wrapper or the renewal 
notice. 





PEWS, PULPIT 


AND CHANCEL & 


FURNITURE 























The envelope pictured here is avail- 
able in quantities to those churches 
adopting the New Every Family Sub- 
scription Plan. They may be used to 
obtain contributions to help defray the 
cost of sending Missions into each 
home. 


a 

Club managers are requested to 
check the spelling of all names. If a 
name is changed, please indicate the 
former name as well as the new. For 
instance, if the old subscription is 
listed under Jane Smith and it is re- 
newed under the name of Mrs. Alfred 
Smith, we have no way of knowing 
that these two names are the same per- 
son unless both names are included in 
the order. 


Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘“‘Sunday”’ look for years. 


Write for eataies C-5 





BENTLEY & SIMON 


7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. 


NOW...3 SIZES 


a S. ame Unbreakable noise-free 


t lightweight boilproof com- 
yi 


munion glasses $1.25 Doz. 
COMMUNION 


. FREE sample of each size 
7 ; Hidbainy ws 6000S co. 


Dept. S, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 









Order from =! 
your dealer 


COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS ¢ LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 
ond Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 


Send for illustrated Catalog 


Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


oer. 19 


¢ SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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HELP Keep Tuis Door OPEN 


= F [ E T Ui E LE A H A LL For latin American Students 


who must have 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 


BAPTIST SEMINARY 
MINISTERIAL 


TRAINING 


in their own language to serve 
a growing and important field. 
The doors of opportunity are 
open in many pastorless 
churches. More and more 
Latin-American countries are 
opening their doors to the 


Gospel. 


For further information write: 


PRESIDENT, 


BENJAMIN R. MorRALEs 


SPANISH AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Spent - Ameriran Baptist Seminary 


Seminario Bautista Hispano-Americano 


512 SOUTH INDIANA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 63, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 





Serving All of Spanish-Speaking America 


3 
+ 
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MISSION® 

















EASTER — a time when we re- 
member the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross and His glorious 
resurrection! It is also a time 
when we should reflect upon the 
sacrifices WE are making that” 

others on earth may find new life 
in Christ. 


Your gifts to missions mean a 
new life for thousands of con- 
verts every year. Increase your 
gifts to missions and help to in- 
crease Christ’s kingdom on earth! 





FOUNDATIONS THAT ENDURE 


er - the wiltdans mailed fo wnule a bving oe 
son the understanding an oe fo a a a life — 
os pe the foundations of a faith fo ie by — 


These are the foundations which come to those who receive an education 
under Christian influence. Baptist Education Day on Sunday, April 20, offers 
American Baptist churches an opportunity to highlight the contributions made by 
the ten American Baptist seminaries, thirty-eight schools and colleges and sixty- 
five student centers. The education of tomorrow’s leadership is in our hands today. 


OBSERVE BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY. APRIL 20! 


BOARD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


American Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





